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Mr. John D, Wattles, publisher of The Sunday 
School Times, died at Sarasota, Florida, on Tuesday, 
March 21, of tubercular laryngitis. This intelligence 
will bring a sense of personal loss to very many who 
were drawn to him only through his relations to this 
paper; and to all who knew him as he was, it will 
cause this world to seem lonelier. An extended 
sketch of Mr. Wattles, by the Editor, is given on 
another page. Those who value The Sunday School 
Times as a helper. in their life-work owe more to 
Mr. Wattles than they can realize. He was pecu- 
liarly the enrichment of its best life, and all who had 
to do with its preparation were the better in their 
several places because he was at its head. Nor is 
his life connection with it severed by his death. The 
business will continue to be carried on under the 


firm-name of John D. Wattles & Co.; and it will 


feel in its every department the impulse and the 
inspiration of his noble and ennobling personal 


character. 


The second paper of Professor Dr. Jensen, on the 
decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions, is given on 
another page of this issue. These papers mark an 
era in biblical research. Professor Dr. Hilprecht, 
who has read them carefully, is confident that Pro- 
fessor Jensen is correct in his solution of this long- 
vexed question. 


God’s love is best appreciated by those who are 
most sensitive to their need of it. It is when we are 
sick, that we value a physician’s presence and minis- 
try. It is when we have lost our way, that we wel- 
come.a skilled guide. It is when the darkness has 
shut in about us, that we are cheered by an incoming 
light. It is when our hearts are crushed and bleed- 
ing, that love’s tenderness and sympathy are most 
grateful and refreshing to us. It is in hours of be- 
reavement and sorrow, that we are able to realize, as 
never before, how truly our Saviour is Physician and 
Guide and Light and Friend and Love and Peace. 
And this realization is a blessing unspeakable, what- 
ever be its cost to the soul. ' 


Christian morality is spontaneous, and therefore 
artistic. The workman goes forward by rule and 
measure ; the artist, by intuition. The one does as 
well as he knows how; the other, better. The dis- 
tinction comes out in even the simplest operations. 
A good lady was asked for the recipe by which she 
made a cake. She replied: “I take some flour and 
sugar, etc., and put them all together, and out comes 
the cake, just as Aaron said of the gold,‘I cast it 
into the fire, and out came this calf.’ That is all I 
can tell you about it.” That was the artistic way of 
cake-making,—intuitive, incommunicable. So the 
Christian is not the man who has a collection of the 
correctest rules of living, and is able to take out of 
the bundle the one that meets the present. situation, 
and apply it. He lives by deeply implanted instincts 
of right, which make the proper action at any mo- 
ment the most natural thing to do and the simplest. 
His life-fellowship with his divinely human Master 
is the deepest thing in his moral life—the well of 
water that springs up unto life in him. Utilitarian 
morals are the waters that need to be pumped. 


“How enormously important are these first conver- 
sations of childhood!” exclaims Amiel. They furnish 
us, not only with the knowledge of childhood’s strength 
and weakness, but also with the key-notes of human 
nature itself. Thus the more converse any one has 
with the world, the more convinced will he become 
that the world will not regard his words as he in- 
tended them, and that many of the fine distinctions 
that he has been so careful to make are but the real 
root of misunderstandings and trouble. Because of 
the limited experience of children, this fact can be 
easily studied and illustrated in them. A father, in 
reading the Bible aloud in his family, on coming to 
the text, “ Blessed are the peacemakers,” paused, and 
asked his children the meaning of “the peacemakers.” 





One of the little ones said, “I know; they are the 





dressmakers.” It so happened that a dressmaker 
had been employed in the house lately, and the 
pieces strewn upon the floor naturally impressed the 
child’s mind with that etymology. Another father, 
having been told this story, asked his little six-year- 
old girl what “ peacemakers” meant in the text which 
she. had long before committed to memory. “It 
means,” she said, “the people who make the pieces, 
like those I speak at school.” Here was another 
etymology, equally rational and probable. So much 
depends upon the association which words call up in 
our minds, that in making distinctions, or in choosing 
language, we must give first consideration, not to 
what we understand by our words, but to how we 
shall be understood by those to whom they are spoken. 





SPONTANEITY IN CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


The spontaneity of Nature fills our mind as does 
no other thought, when a springtime spent with her 
gives us time to pause and watch her in her bound- 
less, endless working. “ Of herself,” we say she yields 
them,—fruit and flower and grass and grain, glorious 
tree and graceful vine. Light is spontaneous, rivers 
flow of their own sweet will, winds blow as they list. 
In nature, all action is free and instinctive; for not 
alone is the “whole vegetable kingdom completely 
within the sway of instinctive spontaneity,” but even 
in many stones their atoms have sprung spontaneously 
towards the axes of crystallization. Freely the planets 
wheel their rhythmic round, and there is nothing forced 
in nature. Tosay that nature’s life is spontaneous, is 
but another way of saying that God is in his world, 
and in everything, all the time, in his world. After 
the comparative death of the winter, during the spring 
we stand the pleased on-lookers at the spectacle, of 
life instinctive, bursting into all the varied forms of 
beauty and delight; and we say, with wondering 
Moses, “I will now turn aside and see this great 
sight.” 

We often find ourselves wishing that the spiritual 
life were more truly a counterpart of the spontaneous 
life of the natural world. We ask that good impulses, 
good deeds, right living, should be as spontaneous as 
the flow of a fountain, as instantaneous as the light. 
And this is in accordance with the thought of our 
Lord; for he tells us the Spirit shall be in us a well 
of water, springing up into everlasting life. The 
fountain-like life of the Spirit within has nothing of 
constraint or forced laboriousness about it. Christ is 
called the “Day-spring from on high,”—and our 
swift thought recalls the instantaneous, spontaneous 
coming of the sun into the heavens, and the expand- 
ing, wondrous glories of the dawn. The same infinite 
spontaneity and voluntariness of action is felt in the 
words, “ Lo, I come to do thy will, O God!” The 
energy of this spontaneous joy is expressed in the 
words, “I delight to do thy will.” The spontaneity 
of Christ’s act is as apparent as is the resolved pur- 
pose of his set will. “I delight” is no less true than 
the words, “I have set my face like a flint.” , 

If the full and bursting spontaneousness of great 
Nature, throughout her mighty areas, and through 
centuries of time, awakens our glowing admiration, 





how powerfully shall the spontaneous outreaching of 
the great and the eternal heart of Christ after those 
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he came to save affect us? The vast and absorbing 
current of his holy, purposeful will, throbbing from 
all eternity for.the redemption of man, is not a more 
thrilling thought than that of his wondroys nature, 
working with all its instinctive, spontaneous, freely 
flowing, all-gathering forces towards the same end. 
His mighty craving for souls cannot, and shall not, 
be denied. Sublime and almost overpowering as is 
the thought that it is the very nature of Christ to save 
us, it is our sweetest comfort. “ My meat is to do the 
will of my Father.” As instinctive as the desire for 
food in physical nature was the desire of his divine 
nature to do his Father’s will. Loving God’s will is 
the secret of spontaneity in the Christian life. 

We sometimes hear the word “ dutiolatry” used 
with the implied suggestion of an undue allegiance to 
duty, an implied servitude of the soul which is not in 
accord with its free nature. The very word itself is 
& protest agajnst that duty which is a bondaga, or a 
worship of duty for its own sake,—a grudged and 
counted service, and not the free outflow of the soul 
in an eager desire todo the right. There is suggested 
to the mind, in contrast with it, a more enlarged, 
higher, and more truly free state, which, far broader 
and wider than mere duty, comprehends duty, but 
also far more. It is a state in which we spontaneously, 
and with our whole instinctive nature, desire and do 
the right. All service in heaven is spontaneous. It 
is caused by the immediate vision of God; and the 
soul could no more refuse its instinctive adoration in 
heaven than we can refuse the spontaneous recogni- 
tion of beauty or sublimity when we are in its presence. 
But it may be asked, How can we produce a spon- 
taneous feeling in our hearts, if we have it not already? 
How can we perform duty in an eagerly intuitive, 
spontaneous way, if we do not feel in that way? Can 
we create a living instinct for holiness in our hearts? 
Certainly not by sheer willing, nor by any creative 
act of our own. But it is possible through our spirit- 
ualized intellect to receive such wonderful views of 
God as shall stir all our emotions to immediate, spon- 
taneous, adoring love. 

Philosophers give as one definition of life, “ the 
capability to give spontaneity to matter;” and the 
Christian knows that it is only the Holy Spirit who 
gives true spontaneity to soul-life, Life is spontaneity. 
Who can create it but God himself? When he is 
the center of our life, our spiritual acts become spon- 
taneous. No doubt, if we yielded ourselves at once 
and fully to every motion of tite indwelling spirit, our 
life would swiftly become less and less a duty-life, and 
turn rapidly into the higher, instinctive spiritual life, 
We have all seen Christians in whom the new life of 
love had become so natural, so constant in its work- 
ings, as to appear, and really to be, intuitive and 
spontaneous, 

“ Glad souls without reproach or blot, 
Who do thy will and know it not.” 


To those who feel that the Christian life with them 
is stil! a constraint, an intense effort of the will, there 
is no word of discouragement, but one of most glorious 
hope. They are working in the right direction if 
duty rules them every time. Their trouble is that 
the will is not unified, When the will is completely 
on the side of God, the spiritual life will become 
spontaneous in its operation; and, meantime, all that 
tends to strengthen the will, to fix it on God, is tend- 
ing to bring the will into its true harmony. It is 
true that we cannot work directly on our wills; but 
we can fill the mind with thoughts of God, of the un- 
speakable love of the Saviour, of his wonderful work 
in our behalf, and so devote ourselves to prayer and 
earnest readiag of the Word that we shall act out of 
a strong current of spiritual thought, and our wills 
must inevitably be swayed toward the constant 
practice of the right. 

It is a heavenly thing when we are free to obey 
every instinct of our nature, every one of those in- 
stincts being right. That is the freedom which the 
Son gives, which makes us free indeed. More and 
more the Holy Spirit, the spirit of liberty and the 





spirit of holiness, is striving to bring us to the point 
of spontaneous and instinctive holiness. * This will 
be done when we are wholly possessed by love—when 
the Spirit is wholly the controlling power in our 
hearts. Every time we yield to his gentle yet intense 


persuasions, we are putting ourselves under his holy | 


ministrations, which; in time, will make us love and 
long for holiness as instinctively as we hunger and 
thirst physically. Far beyond any comparison with 
the spontaneous life and energy of nature, is the in- 
tensity and power of a life hid with Christ in God. 
The final end of the kingdom of grace is to make 
grace the spontaneous action of the soul. The time 
is coming when the whole universe will do the will of 
God. We look for a day when there will be a sud- 
den flowering of all human wills in the direction of 
God’s will, and then we shall find ourselves in the 
eternal springtime. 


J 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nors.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not dll of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for.’ If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other-helps to study, cannot, as a rule. 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


There seems to be an ever-fresh interest, among Bible 
students, in chronological questions. A correspondent 
from Maine asks-about the current Jewish era, recently 
referred to in these pages, He says: 

I am a constant reader of The Sunday School Times, and as 
a teacher think it almostindispensable. In the Oriental Les- 
son-Lights it was stated that a Jewish-American newspaper, 
published January 20, 1893, would also bear the date Shebath 3, 
5653, Would you be kind enough to tell me, through your 
columns, from what event the Jews reckon their date ? 


The present date of the Christian era was fixed in the 
sixth century by Dionysius Exiguus. Up to that time, 
both Jews and Christians had employed the Seleucid 
era, which dates from the commencement of the reign of 
Seleucus Nicator, September 1, 312 B.C. But in the 
fifteenth century the Jews abandoned this, and substi- 
tuted the supposed era of the world, Their rabbis cal- 
culated the date of the creation from the data found in 
the Old Testament, and concluded that it occurred three 
thousand seven hundred and sixty years and three 
months before the beginning of the Christian era as fixed 
by Dionysius, and not four thousand and four years, as 
Usher afterwards calculated it. Thus our present date, 
1898, added to 8760, gives the year of the world 5658 in 
their reckoning. 


It ig gratifying to those who are striving to give help 
to Bible students to be assured that their efforts are ap- 
preciated and approved. Among many letters of hearty 
commendation received from interested readers, the fol- 
lowing from a Presbyterian pastor in Iowa is worthy of 
special note : 


When I quit business and began student life, I began taking 
The Sunday School Times. Unfortunately, I did not at once 
appreciate its merits. But when they dawned upon me, the 
numbers were preserved, and ultimately bound. Now I have 
a file from 1884, complete, with the exception of a few numbers 
which you were not able to furnish whenI wishedthem. There 
is nothing in my library which is more highly prized. The 
articles on biblical criticism and archeology find their way to 
my Student's Bible; the essays take their position in the Com- 
monplace Book; and more than one of the poems has started 
the flow of melody in my brain, which would not rest till it ran 
from the fingers, and was committed to score. There is no more 
suggestive homiletical work anywhere than that of Dr. Robin- 
son and Dr. McLaren ; few essayists compare with the editor- 
in-chief; and the writings of men like Schaff, Briggs, Bascom, 
Saunders, Rawlinson, Hilprecht, Peters, Rendel Harris, Riddle, 
and many others, give more than a passing value to the pages. 
1 wish I could in any wise commend the paper to my ministerial 
brethren, particularly to those whose limited means prevent 
their having a large library. One can have no better homileti- 
cal commentary, in my judgment, than a file of The Sunday 
School Times, Long life to the management! 
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AN EASTER ANSWER. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN, 


Why should I hope that Youth would bide with me ? 
Spring lingers not o’ertime, though Earth make free 
To fling about her full a thousand snares 
Wherewith to win and hold her unawares,— 


The touching tint of tender, untrod grass ; 
The coquetry of clouds that pause and pass ; 
The quiet lenitude of hills unstirred 

By lordly challenge of some nestling bird ; 


The murmurous urgency of moon-led tides ; 

The sea’s soft iterance that ne’er subsides ; 

The languid lisp of leaves in faint reply 

To fond breeze-blandishments breathed low and shy ; 


And all the manifold cajoleries 

Of fickle butterflies and bashless bees, 

And sudden moods of sun and wind and rain 
That tempt the time to turn it back again. 


Why should I dream that Joy would ne’er depart ?— 
When Summer stays not though the world’s great heart 
Yearn to her mightily, and seek to gain 

Her tender tarriance by land and main, 


With silent suit of wistful, big-orbed stars, 

And languorous lotus-clouds, all floating sparse 
And white upon the sky-lake’s placid breast 
When by the marvelous moon made manifest ; 


The wiles of wind turned traitor to the tide, 
And luring sails to slumberous abide ; 

And tranquil shores that lean to love the sea, 
And flashing waves spray-crowned to ecstasy ; 


And solemn tryst of shadows near the night; 
Soft rivalry of roses, and the sight 

Of sun-enraptured, palpitating hills, 

And passionate air a-quiver with love-thrills. 


Why should I fear that Sorrow would endure ? 
The Autumn passes, though the world make sure 
Her heavy entertainment with the sight 

Of gallant ranks of blossoms put to flight ; 


Of trees, so tortured, in some frost’s wild mood, 
That they shed leaves like crimson drops of blood, 
And roadside retinues of weed and vine 

Turned palsied witherlings that shake and whine ; 


And calm courageousness of faithful fields, 

By harvest stripped of all their golden shields ; 
And shifty skies well skilled in artifice 

To frown or weep, or speed a brief sun-kiss; 


And cold-o’-nights that, hag-like, rides the air, 
And bites the boughs till they are black and bare ; 
And shrunken ground despoiled of all its green, 
And tristful days that tread long nights between. 


Why should I think that Death will end it all ? 

The world lives on despite the Winter’s pall,— 

Despite those haggards, Rain and Wind and Cloud, 
That feign to mourn what time they weave her shroud,— 


Despite the threat of.storms that seek to blast 
Her heart of hope with wailing, “ All is past! ” 
And still, despite the mortal cold down-pressed 
By bitter days on her defenseless breast, 


Lives on to dream again the cld fond dreams ; 
To love the dear garrulity of streams, 

The generous green of gentle sun-steeped hills, 
The bird whose throat with melody o’erspills ; 


Lives on to plead anew for Joy and Youth 
(Since if they pass they come again, forsooth) ; 
Lives on to prove that Sorrow fades away, 
And Death is naught, but Life endures for aye. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A GOD-LED LIFE. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


In the spring of 1870, I was living at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in charge of the general missionary operations 
of The American Sunday-school Union for the New Eng- 
land field. Forseveral years I had had a valued assist- 
ant in that work, aiding mein my official correspondence, 
and in the details of Sunday-school movements in Con- 
necticut, Suddenly that assistant was called to another 
sphere of labor, with opportunities peculiarly suited to his 
talents and tastes, and he said he would leave it with me 
to say whether he should accept the proffer, to my serious 
inconvenience, or should continue as my helper. I saw 
that it was my duty to advise him, for his own sake, to 
accept the position, even though I did not see how I could 
replace him in the position he was occupying. And it 
was thus that I found myself needing an assistant in a 
sphere of the Lord’s service, without knowing which way 
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to turn for him. I laid the matter before the Lord, and 
was on the watch for his indications of help to me. 

On the third Sunday in May, I was a visitor in the 
Sunday-school of the Second Congregational Church of 
Norwith, Connecticut. During the opening exercises I 
was seated between the superintendent and the singing- 
leader. Just as I was bending my head in prayer, my 
eyes caught a glimpse of a young man passing through 
the door of the library-room at my right hand. [I did 
not see the full face even for the moment, but as it passed 
from sight the message was borne in upon my mind from 
above, ‘‘ That is the young man who is to be your helper.” 
When the prayer was concluded, I turned my eyes to the 
library-room, and I saw the young man there. Pointing 
him out to the singing-leader by my side, I asked, ‘“‘ Who 
ishe?” The answer came, “ That’s Johnny Wattles.” 
I said, “ I’ll ask you about him by and by;” and then 
I gave myself again to the exercises of the hour. 

Later I was told that “Johnny Wattles” was assist- 
ant in a well-known drug-store in the city, where, with 
a younger brother, he was learning the business, in 
order that the two might set up for themselves in 
partnership. It seemed most unlikely that he would 
be willing to turn aside from his life-work to assist me, 
in what was little more than a clerical position; but I 
felt justified in following up the matter in the line of the 
mental suggestion that I had received as from the Lord. 
I sought an interview with him, and, without telling 
him of this mental suggestion, I spoke of the position 
which I desired to have filled, and asked him if he 
would think of taking it. I spoke of the incidental ad- 
vantages of the place, in the kind of work with which it 
was associated, and the sort of people with whom it 
would bring him into pleasant relations, He expressed 
surprise at my interest in him as a stranger, and prom- 
ised to look carefully into the question, and let me know 
his conclusions, 

I did not, of course, propose to4gnore reason and pru- 
dence in sucha matter, becauseof the providential prompt- 
ing which had started me in this line. I consulted the 
pastor of the young man as to his character and capacity. 
He spoke of him with warmth as of a lovely spirit, of fine 
natural capabilities, and of firm Christian principles. 
Others whom I consulted agreed with his pastor as to his 
winning ways and his sterling worth, and I had no doubt 
on these points. He also looked into the matter cautiously, 
and consulted various advisers. Most of these thought 
he would be unwise to make the proposed change, but 
his pastor and a few others approved his inclination to 
accept the proffered position. In talking it over with 
me, he said that he had felt that the business of a drug- 
gist was his life-work, and he should not wish to turn 
permanently aside from that pathway without clearer in- 
dications than he had yet received of the Lord’s wish for 
him to change. I told him that he would be entirely 
free to make the experiment for a year, and then decide 
in the fuller light of his experience. 

Four weeks after the subject was broached to him, he 
wrote me as follows: “I believe I have looked carefully 
at both sides of the question which you have so kindly 
left entirely with me, and am thoroughly prepared to- 
night to decide. I most gladly and heartily offer myself 
to you, hoping, as I do so, that it may prove for our 
mutual good. Ever since I had the first interview with 
you, I have been delighted with the idea of making the 
change, and have not now the least doubt in my mind 
but that it is the very best thing I can do. It seems 
almost a miracle to me that you should have noticed me 
as you did, and much more that you should have once 
thought of asking me to take the place; and I can only 
hope and pray that I may be such an assistant to you as 
you have anticipated. Iam afraid that I shall not come 
up to your expectations, but shall try and do the best I 
can,” 

And this is the way in which my life came to be linked 
with the God-led life of John D. Wattles, who was later my 
loved friend, my dear son-in-law, my business partner, and 
a helper, an example, and an inspiration to me, while prov- 
ing himself a helper and an inspiration to many thousands 
of those who never saw his face or heard his voice, and 
an example to every one who ever knew him as he was. 
And now as, after these twenty-three years of loving 
companionship, I look back over the way he was led of 
God, so willingly, so trustfully, so loyally, even to the 
hour whem he was led beyond our human sight, I rejoice 
that I was permitted to be so near him in his constant 
walk with God, and to have seen so clearly the loveliness 
of such a God-led life, 

At the time he first came to me, Mr. Wattles was a 
little more than twenty years old; but his fair face and 
youthful appearance made him seem hardly more than 


eighteen. Yet he was of most engaging manners, and 
he commanded confidence without limitation. He won 
every heart at the start by his looks and ways, and he 
held every heart to the last by his sterling worth. Out- 
side of his office work, his first experience in the Sun- 
day-school field was as superintendent of a mission school 
in Hartford, where the roughest boys and the most cul- 
tivated teachers were alike under the spell of his win- 
some presence, Then he was for a while the leader of 
the teachers’-meeting of the Asylum Hill Congrega- 
tional Church, in its weekly study of the Sunday-school 
lesson. Among those teachers were men and women of 
rich experience and disciplined minds, including a dis- 
tinguished judge of the Supreme Court of the state; and 
all were alike charmed and helped by his leadership. 
While not having the advantages of a liberal education, 
Mr. Wattles had clearness of mind in the perception of 
truth, and sound good sense in the use of all his powers. 
Moreover, he worked diligently in preparation for any 
service he was called to attempt, and he never assumed 
to know what he did not know positively. 

Before six months had passed, Mr. Wattles said that 
he would never go back to his former position, even at 
ten thousand dollars a year. He felt that God was lead- 
ing him to better service. He soon had his younger 
brother in another branch of the work which now had 
his heart, and he himself was pressing onward and up- 
ward, He became the general secretary of the Connec- 
ticut Sunday-school Association, and he developed special 
power in organizing and directing movements for the 
improvement of the Sunday-schools of the state. He 
showed himself also an 2ffective speaker in conventions 
and institutes throughout New England. 

After some three years in the work to which I had 
invited him, Mr. Wattles came to feel that at the best 
there was no immediate prospect there of promotion into 
any such service as would seem to be worthy of the best 
endeavors of his life; and he began to look about him 
for a more promising sphere. The life-insurance field 
was at that time offering special inducements to ener- 
getic canvassers, and he had reason to think he might 
be peculiarly successful in it. He came to me, seek- 
ing counsel in the matter. I asked him whether he 
thought that God had called him to the place he was 
now in. He said he did. I asked him whether this 
place still demanded all the powers he now had. He 
said it did. I asked him whether God had given him 
any special indication that he ought to go elsewhere. 
He said he had not. I asked him whether, in case God 
really wanted him to stay. where he was all his life, with 
no other gain than the gain of serving God there, he 
would be willing to yield all his personal ambitions and 
desires for other service, and to live and die just there. 
He thought over this question fora few minutes, and 
then he said heartily that he was ready to be led of God 
as to his life-work, and that he would trust God to show 
him just where he could best serve and honor God. Here 
was another turning-point in his life-path, or rather an- 
other point at which he refused to turn from that path. 
Within a year of that time the great financial crash of 
1873 came, with its shattering of the best possibilities of 
the field that had seemed so tempting to him; and within 
a little more than two years there came to him an open- 
ing to remove to Philadelphia with me, and become a part 
owner, and the business manager, of The Sunday School 
Times. And again he saw that God was ready to lead 
one who wanted to be led of God. 

In the spring of 1875, Mr. John Wanamaker, who was 
then proprietor of The Sunday School Times, invited me 
to undertake its editing, I decided to accept that proffer 
on condition that I should have entire editorial control of 
the paper, and a share in its ownership, and that I could 
also have Mr. Wattles as a joint owner with us, with full 
powers as its business manager. Under these circum- 
stances, we removed to Philadelphia in July, 1875. 
Two years later, Mr. Wanamaker wished to withdraw 
from the ownership of the paper, and Mr. Wattles and 
I purchased his interest in it, and have since been its 
sole owners, he acting as publisher, and I as editor. At 
that time the circulation of The Sunday School Times 
was less than twenty-five thousand; and it is largely 
by the ability and energy of Mr. Wattles that its circu- 
lation has, for now several years, been more than a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. In all my editorial work, I 
have been helped by his wise counsel, and aided by his 
hearty co-operation. I could have done little without 
him; and he deserves the credit of the best that has 
been secured in every department of the paper, in all 
these years since he joined me in its management. 

But it was not merely as a publisher that Mr. Wattles 





showed rare power, and exerted large influence. He was 


aruling elder in the Walnut Street Presbyterian Church, 
one of the largest and most efficient churches of its de- 
nomination in Philadelphia. He was also one of the 
superintendents of its Sunday-school. He wasa member 
of the Presbyterial Committee of City Missions, a member 
of the Board of Ministerial Relief, a manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Bible Society, and a manager of several local 
beneficences; and in all these places he won confidence 
to an exceptional degree, by his faithfulness and his 
capacity. 
Clearness of head, quickness of perception, grasp of 
principles of action, unswerving integrity, firmness of 
purpose, coupled with remarkable winsomeness of max- 
ner, were marked characteristics in the business dealings 
of Mr, Wattles. All who were brought in contact with 
him felt that he was a man whom they could trust utterly, 
while he was not to be easily imposed upon, nor turned 
from his convictions or judgments. A good illustration 
of his method of dealing with others in important busi- 
ness transactions was given, in a letter written during 
the last few months of his life, to one who was acting as 
his representative in the negotiation of a large contract, 
which he would be very glad to secure. Speaking 
of the interviews of his representative with the other 
party to the contract, he said: ‘‘ Don’t show any anxiety 
over the matter. Don’t have any anxiety. Be awfully 
courteous and accommodating, but quietly determined ; 
and smile sweetly if the whole thing falls through.” 
Although having the appearance of health, Mr. Wat- 
tles was in his later years courageously resisting, for a 
long time, a tendency to acute diseases of the lungs. For 
eight years he was compelled to pass a portion of every 
winter in Florida; and soon after his return from the 
South, in April, 1891, he was brought very low with a 
complication of lung troubles. Before his physician had 
observed any fresh cause of illness, Mr. Wattles was im- 
pressed with the thought that God was about to lead him 
into a deeper flood than he had yet passed; and his only 
anxiety, in view of it, was for his dear ones, not for him- 
self, As he sat alone in his room, on the evening before 
his outburst of disease, he penciled these lines, on a 
newspaper wrapper, in expression of his feelings of the 
hour, as he afterwards told me. 


THROUGH THE WATERS. 

Indeed I know 

That thou wilt be with me; 
For here below 

Thy touch has won my confidence. 
But may I know 

That thou wilt be with them 
Whom I love so? 

Then withjoy could I go hence. 
Whether the waters should be deep and wide, 
Or what may be upon the other side, 

It matters not; 

For I indeed do know 

That thou wilt be with me, 
Since here below 

Thy touch has won my confidence. 
But may I know 

That thou wilt be with them 
Whom I love so? 

Then with joy can I go hence, 


The attack of disease was a violent one, and he sank 
under it, despite the skill of the ablest physicians, and 
the current of loving prayers that went up for him con- 
tinually. Finally the physicians themselves felt that 
the end was very near, and they permitted me to speak 
freely with him of matters that called for consideration 
in view of his approaching death. I kneeled by his bed- 
side, and spoke lovingly of our long-time relations and 
of the possibilities of the future, asking him how I might 
act for him and his, and for our common interests, in 
his absence. I had for years so leaned upon him in the 
business management of our affairs, that I felt quite in- 
competent to take up the entire burden of them at that 
time; and I feared I should break down, if I were left 
alone. 

As he told me afterwards, he saw at that hour, with 
surprise and anxiety, what my condition was, and that I 
really felt I could not then do what needed to be done, 
without him. And although, as he said, he had not be- 
fore prayed for his recovery, he at once asked God to 
allow him to get up and help me. “And as soon as I 
asked this of God,” he said, “I was assured that it should 
be so. I knew I should get up.” And so he was raised 
from that bed of death; and he set himself without 
delay to the arranging of our business affairs, and to the 
training of his successor, so as to enable me to bear the 
added responsibility that would be on me when be should 
finally be taken away. He was sure that God was 





leading him in all his life-work, and that God would 
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sustain him in this work until its earthly course was 
completed. 

From that day he battled bravely, day by day, in his 
conflict with disease, going to such localities at different 
seasons of the year as seemed best suited to his case for 
the time being. Meanwhile he exercised a general over- 
sight of the interests of his business, and counseled with 
reference to its conduct in the future, getting its affairs 
into such shape as would make their management easier 
when he should be called away from them. At last, in 
the autumn of 1892, he settled down in Sarasota, Florida, 
with his wife and youngest child, in a home where he 
had devoted friends, and where he had already passed 
several winters; and there he decided to await. the issue 
of the conflict. 

Mr, Wattles was himself to the last, brave and cheer- 
ful as always, even while suffering severely. As the 
months wore on, he sometimes grew weary in the fight, 
but not of it. It was not for himself, but for his dear 
ones, that he bore up so nobly, and struggled for life 
with such determination. On Christmas Day he wrote 
to me: “ My dear old friend, I hope you are not dis- 
couraged with me. Jam not discouraged, but I do get 
very tired in the fight. I am not troubled as to any pos- 
sible outcome of my illness, but I do wish you to pray 
that I may do just the right thing each day, and bear 
myself in a somewhat decent manner.... Iam full of 
hope for the future any way. I have a fair chance to 
live,—and that will be good; and a pretty fair chance 
not to,—and that would open up the wonderful new life, 
So it seems to be simply a question which way I shall 
win. It is what the boys call a ‘cinch’ [a sure thing].” 

Yet later, in his last letter to me, in speaking of his 
Saviour’s sustaining presence with him, he said: “I 
think that nothing but constant suffering could have 
brought me to realize as I do that I may have some of 
His own strength every day, as well as be a sharer of 
His life forever. It is indeed a wonderful thing, but it is 
true, that we can live in Him,” 

And so this God-led life passed on, through cloud and 
sunshine, through furnace fire and whelming flood, and 
through times of joy and peace and of blessing and of 
being blessed, until, on the morning of Tuesday, March 21, 
the tired traveler was led of God into that rest that re- 
maineth to the people of God,—leaving to us the memory 
of his goodness and the inspiring example of his life of 
loving service. 

Philadelphia. 


THROUGH FAITH. 
BY SUSIE M., BEST. 


Through faith we understand 
The reason, Lord, that we 

Are bowed beneath so sore a cross 
Climbing up Calvary. 


Through faith we understand, 
Lord, why thou dost remove 
Forever from our yearning sight 
Those whom we dearly love. 


Through faith we understand— 
Lord, thou hast made it plain— 

Why we must patiently endure 
The discipline of pain. 

Through faith we understand 
Thy purposes, O God! 

When to our prayers for tenderness 
Thy answer is a rod. 


Through faith we understand, 
Why, toiling up the track, 
Thou dost permit us oft to be 
Baffied and beaten back. 
Through faith we understand 
Why we wust sacrifice 
Our self-hood, if we would like Christ 
Triumphantly arise. 


Cincinnati, O. 





THE SOLUTION OF THE HITTITE 
QUESTION. 
[SmconD PaPrER.)} 
BY PROFESSOR DR. PETER JENSEN, 


In the analysis proper of sounds, another procedure 
was necessary. And this was set about as follows: The 
ideogram for “king,” already rightly recognized as such 
by Professor Sayce, furnished the starting-point. I knew 
the group of characters which contained its reading, and, 
furthermore, that the word for “king” played a great 
part in theinscriptions. Now, first of all it was expected 
to occur in the inscriptions at places where was stated 
what was the name of the kingdom over which the king 








in question reigned. In inscriptions from Carchemish 
(the modern Jerabis), whose name was borne also by the 
kingdom whose capital it was, we expect a designation 
like “king of Karkemish ;” in those from Mar‘ash, a 
designation like “king of Mar‘ash.” Now, in all three 
of the larger and in part fairly well preserved inscrip- 
tions from Carchemish (Jerabis), we find before the 
ideogram for king a series of signs, of which the three 
first are identical in all three inscriptions. The third 
sign is almost the same as the third in the bilingual in- 
scription of Tarkumume, with the addition of a stroke 
after the sign whose meaning we shall state presently. 
It is true that this group of characters bas been supposed 
to stand for the name of the king. But if this supposi- 
tion were correct, then, according to the probabilities, 
some other group in the inscriptions, with the sign for 
king after or before it, must be supposed to stand for 
“king of Karkemish.” But none such is to be found. 
Furthermore, it is highly improbable that the inscrip- 
tions in question date from the same period. If, how- 
ever, they contain a similar group, which apparently 
stands for a name, then there results the probability first 
of all that this expresses ‘‘ Karkemish” either entirely or 
in part. 

As in the three larger inscriptions from Carche- 
mish, in connection with this whole group another fre- 
quently occurs, consisting of the ideogram for “land,” 
“people” (?), and a bird of some sort, so we meet on the 
bow] from Babylon, together with this second group, the 
first character of the first, then a second sign different 
from that found in those three inscriptions, and finally 
a sign whose identity with the second in the bilingual 
from Tarkumume admits of no doubt. After the third 
character the bilingual has a stroke, which, as. I am able 
to say with certainty, indicates the end of the word. In 
the first three characters, therefore, is contained the name 
Tarkumume, while in the corresponding group in the 
inscriptions from Carchemish this name, or a portion of it, 
isto beread. It admits of no doubt, therefore, that the last 
character in both groups can only be pronounced mi (me 
or m); the second in the bilingual mu, but in the group 
for Karkemish at any rate not mu, but m-+-i, or perhaps 
m alone. We must therefore infer from this that it 
merely stands for the consonant m, without indicating 
the'vowel which either precedes or follows. This result, 
however, will be further confirmed presently. 

In two inscriptions from Hamath, in connection with 
the titles of the king there appears also a title which 
designates him‘as the king of a land, or at least brings 
him into connection with a king—possibly kings—of 
this land. We naturally think of a title such as “ king 
of Hamath.” Now, the group in question has, as its 
second character, that character which we have found 
to stand for m. This makes it pretty certain that we are 
to see in the group the expression for Hamath. On the 
other hand, our conclusion with regard to the two char- 
acters for m (+...) is farther assured by this coinci- 
dence. An especially favorable circumstance, for which 
we cannot be thankful enough, makes it possible at once 
to proceed yet farther from the few results which have 
been achieved. Where is the termination, or, to speak 
more cautiously, the last sound of the word Karkemish ? 
Tt will be said: It is expressed somehow by the two 
signs (or possibly one) before the royal head-dress. But, 
as may easily be shown, the last character there does not 
stand for a consonant, but for a vowel (a or 2), and that, 
consequently, only that before the last could possibly be 
taken into consideration. To judge from its use in the 
various places where it occurs, it is either a determina- 
tive of some sort, since most of the words at whose close 
it occurs are clearly names or titles, or it stands for a 
simple vowel, or, lastly, it is perhaps the nominative 
termination. 

It follows thence that either (1) in the word for 
Karkemish the sh does not appear in the genitive 
form, in which case sh is the nominative termination in 
this word at least, or (2) that otherwise the character 
may indicate the nominative, and here stands for the sh 
of Karkemish. From this-also would follow the exist- 
encesof a nominative ending sh. This also is made very 
probable for the “ Hittite” language by other considera- 
tions, and especially for the names of persons and of 
cities. The name Margash ( Margasi) taken along 
with Karkemish is quite striking, since it is just there 
that so many Hittite monuments have been found. 
Further worth noticing is the name of Amris or Ambaris, 
king of Burutish (or, Bit-Burutish), but especially the 
name of Pishiris, the last king of Carchemish, as after- 
wards he is called Pisiri, showing that the (sh) does not 
belong to the stem of the word. These facts agree splen- 
didly with what has been observed above in the case of 





Karkemish, if it be beyond doubt that the Hittite monu- 
ments, as we call them, are to be traced to the Hittites, 
If this is not to be regarded as beyond question, then 
they throw into the scale a weight in favor of this sup- 
position, which alzeady in itself is most natural. ‘Now, 
if sh(s) is the nominative termination of a word, the 
genitive of which ends with a, then, without much hesi- 
tation, I may assume for the other genitives in a a nomi- 
native in sh(s). This nominative termination, however, 
is indicated by a certain character (or possibly by sev- 
eral such). Therefore:this character, as Sayce already 
supposed, is to be read sh or 8, and therefore also a 
series of characters which are used interchangeably with 
it also indicate s-sounds. 

With these facts ascertained, much already has been 
achieved. For I now knew that the rendering of “I” 
was about (e)as (plus a vowel); “I am” by (e)asmi, or 
possibly (but highly improbably) by (e)as(e)mi; that the 
genitive singular frequently ends in -s(sh); the genitive 
plural in m, etc. That is, I knew that the Hittite, 
wherever I was sure of my results, furnished indisputable 
indications of Indo-Europeanisms to all appearance, 


because of (e)as for “I,” and especially indicated affinity 


with the Armenian. 

In a more simple way than presented above, I ob- 
tained from a group preceding “king,” at the opening 
of the long Lion-inscription of Mar‘ash (the Margasi- 
Margqash of the Assyrian inscriptions), the readings m(ar) 
and g for two characters ; and, as the former had in con- 
nection with it another character as its phonetic comple- 
ment, it resulted that the value of this wasr,; and, 
furthermore, that-“ king” in Hittite is siris; that the 
word for “land” ends inr; that an r frequently takes 
the place of the nominative s, as also for the genitive 
8, etc. 

All this admits of no farther dispute, as one thing 
necessarily follows from another. The decipherment 
would make a great step in advance if the following 
were as correct as certainly seems most natural: The 
inscriptions found northward of the Taurus range, and 
not far from the pass between Cilicia and Syria, all men- 
tion a certain name(ortitle), Three of them—those from 
Bulgarma‘den, Bor, and Ibriz—give it in the nomina- 
tive and at the beginning of the inscriptions; that of 
Andaval with the termination m, and therefore probably 
in the accusative, at the end of that fragmentary inscrip- 
tion. These monuments might be traced to princes of 
Tyana, etc.; but as they all mention the king by the 
same name (or title), it follows that this king (or these 
kings) must have reigned over quite an extensive terri- 
tory, or else have advanced as a conqueror through such 
aterritory. Ifso, they may just as well have had their 
capital north of the Taurus as south of it. If the latter, 
they were kings of Cilicia, or possibly only of a part of 
it,—as, forinstance, of Tarsus and the region round about, 

In the inscription of Bulgarma‘den, however, along 
with the country which must have been that of the Hit- 
tites, or at least of the people who made these inscrip- 
tions (as the same country occurs in inscriptions from 
all the various regions), there is mention of a country 
over which one of these kings ruled, and which 
also plays a great part in the inscriptions of Car- 
chmish, and which most probably is simply the coun- 
try of Carchemish itself. It is more probable that 
kings on this side than that kings beyond the Taurus, 
reckoning from the east, had to do with this country. 
This points to Cilicia with some probability as the 
kingdom which the kings of these inscriptions ruled, 
To this conclusion still other evidence points, While 
the heads in the Hittite inscriptions unquestionably 
have nothing in common with Semitic types, and 
therefore certainly do not point to Semites as the in- 
ventors of this kind of writing, and while Tarku- 
mume, the figures of Boghaz-K@i, and those from Mar‘ash, 
look as distinctly Indo-European as un-Semitic, the 
figures from Ibriz and Bor bear a distinctly Semitic 
stamp. Their kings, therefore, were Semites, or very 
strongly semitized. It seems, therefore, more probable 
that these had their capital nearer rather than farther 
from the Semites, who, as we now know, in the eighth cen- 
tury before Christ were settled as far as the northeast of 
the Gulf of Iskanderoon. On that, however, I shall lay 
no stress, as these facts are capable of quite another ex- 
planation, and shall only denote in a general way that 
all these inscriptions, or at least those from Ibriz, Bor, 
and Bulgarma‘den, are as likely to originate with kings 
south as with those north of the Taurus. 

Now, the father of one king bears the same name as 
the king himself, and both names (possibly titles) have 
the same, or a similar, sound at the end as at the begin- 
ning,—epart from the termination,—as the same char- 
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acter stands at the beginning as at the end. Syennesis 
was a very usual name for kings of Cilicia with Tarsus 
as their capital. Three kings are called so, and for 
this reason it was already conjectured that the name 
is to be regarded as a title. There is something to be 
said for the supposition that our group represents this 
name, especially as (1) the two characters at the begin- 
ning and the end of the stem, since they are inter- 
changeable with the character (or, at least, a character) 
for the nominative termination, represent an s-sound. 
(2.) The second character in the group is identical with 
the first character in the group supposed to stand for 
Hamath, which, being often interchanged with a char- 
acter representing a vowel, is therefore to be pronounced 
somewhat like a or ¢. (The Assyrians also suppress 
at pleasure the initial sound in Hamath, for which 
they have no exact equivalent in their writing.) 
S+a(e)+x+8(+s)—in which “x,” of course, stands for an 
unknown element—certainly is suggestive of Syennesis. 
If we are actually to read Syennesis here, then a certain 
sign which appears once in this name between the char- 
acter for s and that for e(a), has the value w or y. 
And now comes a circumstance which makes our sup- 
position still more probable. The king S-e-x-s-s calls 
himself y-s-r-s-r-s ; that is, king (s-r-s) of y-s,—in which 
**y” stands for asecond unknown element,—the remaining 
r (obtained With the help of the character for mar in Mar- 
gash) being the sign of the genitive here, as often else- 
where, We therefore have to seek for a country or a city 
district, with a name whose stem ends in 8, or, to speak 
more cautiously, in an s-sound. In this whole region, 
northward or southward from Tarsus, there seems to be 
no name that can make such a claim on such a place as 
Tarsus, Tarzi, Tapcoo. But the Syenneses were kings of 
Tarsus! Of the well-known cities of large size, which 
lie either north or south of the Taurus, and which show 
an s at the end of the stem of their names, all the others, 
for various reasons, such as that some of them are too 
long, do not come into consideration. For a character 
representing a syllable must be the first unknown sign 
as it was employed as a phonetic sign. But from the 
supposition that it is the equivalent of d(a)r, it results 
that it is used interchangeably with ¢as in the nominatives. 

Since this interchange of r with s has already been 
concluded from other observations, our supposition seems 
to be entitled to still more attention. Lastly, it can be 
shown that a character which is to be read ¢, if we are 
on the right track, is most probably the phonetic comple- 
ment of a character which I must regard as the equivalent 
of Khatt. It therefore ought to be extremely probable that 
the conclusions derived from the inscriptions northward 
of the Taurus are correct. If so, then “son” in Hittite 
is represented by s-t-s, or s-t-r,—a word almost identical 
with the Armenian wsér for “son.” Another word for 
“son” seems to be sis (possibly to be read suias), which 
reminds us notably of the Greek vioo, 

I will now try the patience of my readers no farther. 
If my conclusions are correct,—and, so far as I can 
judge, they are in part inevitable inferences, and in part 
extremely natural,—then it can be established that the 
Hittite language employs an s-sound as the nominative 
termination for personal names, titles, and masculine ad- 
jectives, which could become r and disappear ; that words 
ending in as take ai(a) in the genitive, and words in is 
take ¢ (as, iar, ia); that from a name S-e-x(n)-s-¢ a form 
S-e-x(n)-s-m could be formed; that the genitive plural 
ends in am; that “son” is called s-t-s (and s-t-r); 
“large” is m-s-s; “I,” a(e)-s (plus a vowel?); “I am,” 
a(e)s-mi (or possibly a(e)semi). Or, in other words, if I 
am right, then the Hittite isan Indo-European language, 
with “especially close relations to the Armenian of to- 
day, or, perkaps more exactly, to its ancestor. 

It is not my present purpose to proceed farther with 
the discussion of this striking conclusion. A year ago, 
the anthropologist Von Luschan asserted that the modern 
Jews are a mixture of Semites, Indo-European Amorites, 
and Alarodian Hittites. It was his opinion that the 
surprising resemblance of the modern Armenians and 
the Jews, both in appearance and in type, is to be ex- 
plained by the supposition that the Hittites are Alaro- 
dian ;* that they certainly were not. The people who 
give us their likenesses in the Hittite inscriptions have not 
the look of Armenians of the modern cast. Von Luschan, 
however, is perhaps partly in the right, if our thesis is 
correct. From the monuments northward of the Taurus 
we conclude, either that Semites made use of the Hittite 
speech and writing, or that the ancient (Indo-European) 





1 Nors.—That is, belonged to the branch of the so-called Turanian 
family, which is represented by the modern Georgians (Gerusians), 
and which ruled on the shores of Lake Van, in Armenia, until over- 
thrown by an Indo-European invasion, about 700 B.C.—Tux Eprror. 


Hittites came to be blended with Semitic elements to an 
extent quite extraordinary. And that this, in fact, was 
what happened, may be inferred as highly probable from 
their living for centuries in closecontact with the Semites. 
If now we assume that a part of these Hittites passed 
into Armenia, say, after the overthrow of the Hittite 
kingdom of Carchemish by Sargon, then the surprising 
resemblance of the Armenians and the northern Semites 
would find its simplest explanation, and one in entire 
agreement with my thesis, And we know for certain 
that the modern Armenian language, and consequently 
the people who have spoken it, established itself in 
Armenia at a comparatively late date. 

I hasten to my conclusion. It is needless to point out 
the great importance, in many respects, of my hypothesis, 
if it should be established. I hope, therefore, that, as 
soon as a fuller discussion of the subject from my pen 
has been published, it will be vigorously and critically 
discussed, so that the indubitable truth may be the 
outcome, 

University of Marburg. 





THE SEPULCHER OF OUR LORD. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8. 


“ What will this babbler say?” “He preached to 
them Jesus and the resurrection.” And so it must ever 
be. It was by the Resurrection that Jesus set his seal 
to the truth of his mission and his claims. It is the 
climax of the superhuman. It is from a sense of this 
fact, conscious or often scarcely conscious of ils deep 
import, that Christendom in every age has had its deep- 
est emotions stirred by the question of the Holy Sepulcher. 
Combined with Calvary, it is the one spot on earth dear- 
est in idea to the Christian heart. 

Was the sepulcher of our Lord actually on the spot 
which from the time of Constantine has been tradi- 
tionally accepted as the true site? Though the buildings 
erected over and around the supposed tomb were burned 
and utterly destroyed by Chosroes and his Persian hordes 
A. D. 614, yet they were rapidly rebuilt by the Emperor 
Heraclius, who recovered Jerusalem in A. D. 629. This 
building remained, with the exception of short intervals, 
in Christian possession till its destruction by the Khalif 
Hakim, A.D. 1010. The present church was built by 
the Crusaders, A. D. 1120. 

The reason why the traditional holy sepulcher has 
been allowed by the Moslems to remain in Christian 
hands is a curious and a religious one. The Moham- 
medans, following the Koran, all accept Jesus (Isa) a 
great Prophet,—the greatest that had arisen before Mo- 
hammed, _ But they further hold that the Christians are 
guilty of blasphemy in asserting that he was crucified ; 
for it was impossible that so great a prophet should have 
suffered so ignominious a death, and they maintain that 
Isa ascended into heaven without feeling the sting. of 
death, and that another man, a criminal, suffered in his 
place. Therefore, say they, these Christians reverence 
the tomb of a malefactor. The Moslems show the great- 
est veneration for the tombs of all the Old Testament 
saints and prophets, as in the well-known instance of the 
cave of Machpelah at Hebron, which is one of the holiest 
spots known to Islam, and which, therefore, no Jew or 
Christian is permitted to enter. In fact, the reverence 
paid to it is only second to that offered to the tomb of 
Mohammed at Medina, They revere as a sacred place 
the traditional tomb of Sitta Miriam, the blessed Virgin, 
in the Kedron valley. The names of NebiSamwil, Nebi 
Moussa, and many others, will occur to every traveler as 
holy places in Moslem eyes. In fact, they have found 
a burying-place for every Old Testament saint and hero 
from Adam downwards. 

We cannot forget, as we look on these ancient or 
medieval piles in Jerusalem, how the sepulcher of the 
King of Peace has caused perpetual strife. The recov- 
ery of the Holy Sepulcher was the war-cry which for cen- 
turies rallied the flower of Europe’s chivalry to the 
standard of the cross. It has ever since, even to our own 
times, stimulated the jealousies and intrigues of the 
Christian Powers ; and we canndt forget that it was the 
cause, or at least the pretext, whence, in the lifetime and 
memory of many of us, arose the Crimean War, which 
tore to shreds the treaties and destroyed the peace of 
forty years. 

We have in previous lessons explained the reasons for 
rejeeting the traditional site of the Holy Sepulcher, and 
for believing it to have been a little way outside the 
north or Damascus gate of the city, by which criminals 
were usually conducted to execution. We need only 





add that the sepulcher was nigh to the place of cruci- 


fixion, and that it was at the ordinary place that our 
Lord suffered, else there would not have been malefactors 
crucified with him, The reputed site is very far from 
any known or probable place of execution. Again, the 
survey of Jerusalem, giving us the contour lines which 
mark the natural surface, shows that the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher stands on rising ground. If at the time 
of our Lord this was outside the city, the second wall, 
as it is called, must have run along a hollow, with rising 
ground immediately beyond it, utterly contrary to all the 
principles of fortification. Again, when the Empress 
Helena was imposed on by her workmen, who, Oriental 
like, obligingly found for her whatever she wished, the 
city had been closed for nedr two hundred and fifty years 
to Jew and Christian. Jerusalem had been razed to the 
ground. A new city had been built, two generations 
afterwards, on its ruins, which had filled in the valleys 
and depressions with their rubbish, Hadrian had not 
allowed a Jew or Christian to reside in it. How incon- 
ceivable, then, that a minute tradition of locality should 
have been preserved in a most uncritical age! 


The College, Durham, England, 





BEGGING THE BODY OF JESUS. 


BY PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN, 


I lately heard a sermon of Dr. Hamlin, his last sermon 
to President Harrison, which I want partly to report 
and partly to enlarge upon, for the benefit of The Sun- 
day School Times. Joseph of Arimathea was a good 
man, and yet he was afraid of the Jews; and so he never 
confessed his faith in Christ while Christ was living. 
But when he was dead, he went boldly to Pilate and 
asked for his sacred body. Perhaps it was remorse that 
made him go bold. Perhaps only one who had been 
secretly a friend could have secured this favor, and 
saved the body from further outrage. Perhaps Joseph’s 
nature was such that he was bold only in a sudden 
emergency,—as is shown much of the heroism of our 
nature in daily common life. 

And yet, was it not pitiful that Joseph’s boldness 
came so late? Touching service he rendered to the 
Master’s body. Perhaps he saved it from the fires of 
Gehenna, to which, doubtless, were committed the 
bodies of the two thieves; and he gave it embalmment, 
and put it into hisown unused tomb, All beautiful! 
But we can hardly help sadly saying: ‘‘O Joseph, if 
you had only shown some kindness to our Lord while he 
was yet living, when other men were speaking against 
him or forsaking him, we should honor you more! You 
missed your opportunity, or caught only at its departing 
skirts.” And the lesson for us is this —we must do 
good while we may. Whocan tell how soon those whom 
we want to help will slip away from us, or we shall go, 
and leave them behind? We let the living go, unloved, 
unhonored, and then are inconsolable over their ashes, 
It is so in our use of the money we accumulate. We 
love to keep it a little longer; and so the young man 
whom we might help to an education, or start in busi- 
ness, or lift over a hard place, is no longer with us. We 
lose, too, one of life’s chief joys. It is said of the late 
Governor Morgan of New York, that when, in his own 
mansion, he gave a hundred thousand dollars to Dr, 
William Adams, president of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, as he watched him drive away with the securi- 
ties, he experienced a thrill of delight that all his busi- 
ness successes and al] his public honors had never brought 
him. It was the turning-point in his life. He was 
always afterwards a generous giver. The men who do 
good only after their death seem to me like Joseph of 
Arimathea as he begged the body of Jesus. 

It is so of personal work to save men’s souls, Our 
Sunday-school pupils, the members of our parish, slip 
away from us, and we say over their silent dust, “If I 
had only been more personal with this one, if I had got 
closer to him, he might have been saved.” How often 
do ministers go to the death-bed of men on whom they 
had counted to exert some more potent influence next 
week or next month! And they look for them, and 
they are gone. That famiiiar story of Dr. Chalmers’s 
stay with a stranger in the house of a Scottish nobleman, 
and their charming social evening intercourse, with the 
stranger dying in the act of retiring, and the comment 
of the great Scottish preacher, “ Never in my life before 
did I feel the meaning of the words, ‘ Be instant in sea- 
son, out of season,’ ”’—who can ever forget? 

Then the application the subject has to words and 
acts of kindness among family friends. The Saviour 
said of the Jews that they persecuted and killed the 





prophets, and then built them magnificent sepulchers, 
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‘servants mercilessly while they are in office; but when 
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It is ‘ custom still observed. We criticise our public 


they are dead, we lavish praise indiscriminate and ful- 
some. How much more just to say the kind things 
while they live, and how much better service should we 
get while doing so! No man ever reached a station so 
exalted as to make him insensible to praise or blame, 
and the best man would be vastly better, as well as hap- 
pier, if we said the kind things we think. For we do 
think kind things. We say to ourselves: “ Now, I ought 
to tell this man how well he is doing his work, how 
much the church, the public, the nation, owehim.” But 
we neglect it, and when we take up the paper the next 
morning, he is dead. As Mra. Preston says: 
“Tf you have but a word of cheer, 
Speak it while I am alive to hear.” 


Let us beware, too, lest, like Joseph, we lavish our love 
only on the bodies of our dearones. It would be curious 
to know how often the costly pageantry of funerals is an 
unconfessed effort to set right some of life’s wrongs, that 
seem so hideous in presence of death. How often, alas! 
men embalm a body that has enshrined a life that our 
neglect or coldness has made wretched. It is not always 
because men are bad, but thoughtless, or timid, or too 
mindful of public opinion, that they neglect a duty until 
the one to whom it is owed has passed beyond their 
reach, 
“ We have careful thought for the stranger 
And smiles for the sometime guest ; 
But oft for our own the bitter tcne, 
Though we love our own the best. 
Ah, lips with the curl impatient! 
Ah, brow with the shade of scorn! ‘ 
’T were a cruel fate were the night too late 
To undo the work of the morn! ” 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 





TWO CARGOES. 
BY MARGARET STEWART SIBLEY. 


[Two little mulatto girls gave sixty cents to the fund for filling the 
Indiana with food for the starving Russians. “* We reckoned,” said the 
elder solemnly, ‘to get spring hats; but de preacher said dem chillun 
Was porer and more mizzable dan we is; an’ dey was hungry, an’ I've 
been hungry myself!"’) 

The ory of the starving rose higher and higher ; 

Pierced hearts with its sorrow as it throbbed through the wire. 
The rich brought their dollars and the poor brought their pence, 
(Surely warfare is vanquished forever from hence ?) 

But the gift the most touching, most tender and sweet,— 

A child’s self-denial that another might eat! 


The ship bore two cargoes—one of food, one unseen ; 

*Mongst the corn and the wheat sacks, Love was hidden between ! 
Ab! what heart can behold, without answering thrill, 

These hands stretched in pity and in peace and good-will ? 
Our hearts swell with gladness—it was lovely to see, 

O my America, it was noble in thee! 


O Sybarite! missing but one jot from thy world; 

Though the edge of thy rose-leaf is crumpled and curled ; 
Canst thou guess from such trifle the terrible fight 

With the gruesome wolf, Hunger, by day and by night? 
How the other half lives, dost thou kn- +—dost thou care, 
If the street be their bed, or a crust be their share? 


“TI myself have been hungry!’”” What message more swe? 
Nor a wise man could make it more strangely complete, 

Tis the touch sympathetic, robbing dele of a sting, 

And thus making the bounty a lovelier thing! 

May the ship with “two cargoes”’ sail on through the world, 
And the flag of true brotherhood never be furled ! 


Galena, Kan, 





THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF EASTER. 


BY THE REV. W. F. C. MORSELL, 


Among the millions of people who observe Easter in 
some way there are many thousands who are influenced 
by the custom rather than by the theory. The young 
girl who gets her spring bonnet for Easter Sunday is as 
little concerned with the catechetical teaching about 
Easter as the milliner who sells the bonnet, or the sew- 
ing-girl who has put on the trimmings. Both purchaser 
and merchant are unconsciously governed by the tide of 
custom, and swim with the current. 

But what made the Easter custom possible is put 
down as an abstruse theory or idea, and so set out of 
sight. Only the facts are regarded by many as worth 
considering. The predominant fact in Egypt in the early 
summer is the inundation of the Nile, and it quite 
absorbs the attention of any resident in the Nile valley 
who has a field to irrigate. These Nile farmers are, no 
doubt, in their own estimation, practical men in con- 
fining their attention to the waters near them, and the 
opening of the mud-channels that will convey the water 


seems a very narrow being, singularly limited in his, 

lack of interest in the causes which make the Nile over- 

flow its banks. The native Egyptian may think the 

problem sufficiently solved by referring it to the “tear 

of Isis;” but the foreign traveler sees at once the limi- 

tations of the practical view of the inundation, and the 

absurdity of remaining content with the superstition 

about Isis. 

No doubt an intelligent Booddhist visiting America 
would also see how the practical view of Easter, which 

makes its trade profit out of the festival, without even 

inquiring seriously as to the causes lying back of the ob- 

servance, isa very narrow and limited condition, with 
which no rational person can be content. The intelli- 
gent foreigner has been able to tell the native Egyptians 
many things about the geography of the Nile and its 
sources which are eminently practical, where the meteor- 
ological conditions are such as to threaten a failure of the 
farmer’s water supply, as in the time of Joseph for seven 
seasons. No doubt the keen observer, Booddhist though 
he be, can tell us that, if we neglect to cultivate the 
sentiments which supply our Easter enthusiasm, the 
practical tradesman may some day find the spring inun- 
dation of cash unexpectedly diminishing, and the florist 
may have his lilies blooming in vain. 

A curious and interesting feature of the Easter custom 
is the presentation of Easter gifts. Since the observance 
of St. Valentine’s Day has fallen into comparative disuse, 
the loss has been compensated for by the large sales of 
Easter cards and by Easter gifts. Thus one festival has 
encroached upon another, and almost displaced it. Some 
may question the cause we allege here, but we believe 
that careful reflection will justify our view. 

Here, then, we may find a justification for advising 
the most practical men not to overlook the power of ideas 
and the growth of sentiments which actually revolu- 
tionize trade. It is, then, a part of practical wisdom for 
our American merchants to remember the sentiments that 
lie back of the Easter enthusiasm, just as it is practical 
foreknowledge for a Nile farmer to inform himself of the 
meteorology of the district where the Nile inundation re- 
ceives the impulse for its work of enriching the Nile valley. 


Germantown, Pa. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


A STORY THREE MONTHS LONG. 


BY LOUIS WALLOON, 





No wonder Rosabel and all the rest of the children 
loved Miss Bonn. She could tell a wonderful story,— 

a long one, too! And she had many odd ways of telling 
stories, and of doing things. 

“T think I should like to tell Rosabel a story three or 
four months long,” said Miss Bonn to herself one day, 
in the beginning of the winter. “She wanted me to tell 
her a story last Easter, but I put it off until it was too 
late; and now I think I shall beginintime: I shall be- 
gin my Easter story at Christmas; and what is more, I’ll 
make her work the most of the story out for herself.” 
She paused a moment, and added, “It will be God’s 
story, too,—a story of life.” 

She turned, walked across the room, and opened a 
closet door; a number of flower-pots were standing on 
an upper shelf inside. 

“Yes,” she said, “my story shall be told to her eyes, 
and not so much to her ears. 
her story out of a dark closet.” She walked to the win- 


it out of the ground.” Then she gazed up to the clouds 
where the sun was just coming through, and said again, 
“T’ll make her get it out of the clouds and out of the 
sun,” 

Next, Miss Bonn sat down at a writing-desk, and went 
very earnestly to work writing a letter. She hurried 
to the closet, took something out, wrapped it in brown 
paper, and, after tying a string around it, slipped the let- 
ter under the string, to hold it fast. Ten minutes later, 
Miss Bonn left the package with the maid at Rosabel’s 
front door, and hurried back home. 

The next day was Christmas. Rosabel capered and 


one present after another. 


There were presents from 


and friends. 





to the seed-beds; but to a foreigner the Nile farmer 


I’ll make her get a part of 


dow, and, looking out, said, “ I’ll make her get some of 


shouted as she entered the library, where the Christmas 
tree stood. Then she began tearing the wrapper off of 


mama and papa, from grandpa and grandma, and two 
Aunt Marys, and Aunt Sally, and many other relatives 


After a while, Rosabel picked up a hard, heavy, round 





So 
per came off, there was 2 china vase or flower-pot, beau- 
tifully painted with pretty designs, and filled with moist, 
black-looking earth. 
Rosabel didn’t know exactly what that kind of present 
meant. If there had been a pretty flower growing in it, 
she could have understood it, but a pot full of dirt—! 
She put it down, and, seeing the folded white paper 
lying on the floor, exclaimed, ‘‘O mama! here i is the let- 
ter; what does it say?” 
Mama took the letter, and read it aloud: 
MY DEAR ROSABEL : 
I heard, not very long ago, that you loved flowers. 
Now, here in this pot are not flowers, but away down in the 
brown earth is a blue hyacinth bulb, Now, dear, I ask you to 
have faith, and put this pot in a dark, cold closet or cellar, 
keep it quite damp with water until the last of February, and 
then I hope you will see a little white point. Then put the 
pot in the sun with plenty of water, and I hope in a short time 
you will see the lovely flowers. 
With love and best’ wishes, I am sincerely your friend, 
SARAH W. Bonn. 
The next time that Rosabel saw Miss Bonn she 
thanked her for the present, and said she was keeping it 
in a cool, dark closet, and watering it a little occasionally. 
“Tt’s going to be a good Easter story,” said Miss Bonn; 
“isn’t it?” 
Rosabel showed two rows of white teeth as she threw 
back her head and, laughing, said, “I don’t see any 
Easter story about it,—I don’t see any story at all.” 
“You mean you don’t hear any story,” said Miss 
Bonn ; “ but you must look for a story, a story of life, 
—look for it with your eyes.” 
* Look for what?” 
“Look for the coming of these blue hyacinth flowers, 
But you will have tu help the baby bulb to tell its story 
by keeping a loving watch over it. Then its story will 
be your story, and, as I gave it to you, it will be my 
story too; and as God gives it life and makes it grow, 
it will be God’s story,—that’s best of all.” 

Rosabel looked a little puzzled, and said, “‘ But I don’t 
see how that will be an Easter story.” 

“Tam not going to tell you that,” said Miss Bonn, 
“at least not just now, for I don’t want to finish my 
story for some weeks yet. My letter and the byacinth 
bulb in the pot were the epee But you mustn’t 
get impatient.” 

So day after day Rosabel pieged into the “ark closet, 
and poured a little water on the earth. 

“Dear me!” she said one day. “How dreary and 
cold and dark it must be down there in the earth! I 
should think the plant would hurry up.” 

Sure enough, after weeks of waiting and watching and 
tending, the little white point appeared. 

Then Rosabel brought the flower-pot to the window, 
and put it in the sun, and watered it. The little point 
grew taller and stronger into a healthy plant,—just as 
the Bible tells us the baby Jesus “grew and waxed 
strong in spirit.” 

It was late in March when the blue flowers appeared, 
so that by Easter, which came early in April, the plant 
was in the height of bloom. 

* How about that story, Miss Bonn?” asked Rosabel, 
as they walked home together on Easter morning. 

Rosabel looked inquiringly up into Miss Bonn’s face, 
as though she ought to know what Miss Bonn would 
answer, and yet she wasn’t sure, 

“What was the first Easter story ?”’ asked Miss Bonn. 

“Why,” answered Rosabel, “the Bible story of our 
Lord’s arising from the dead.” 

“Yes. Would you call that a story of death or of 
life?” 

“ A story of life, of course,” said Rosabel. . 

“And that little bulb which grew to a beautiful stalk 
crowned with blue flowers,—what is that a story of?” 
inquired Miss Bonn, 

“A story of life, too, I suppose; my plant didn’t die, 
though,” said Rosabel, suspecting that Miss Bonn was 
going to tell her that the life of her hyacinth was like the 
life of our Lord. 

“No, that’s true,” answered Miss Bonn; “ your plant 
didn’t die. Ail that I wanted you to think of was that 
the life which began at Christmas reached its perfectness 
at Easter, just as your plant-bulb reached the fulness of 
beauty in its crown of blue flowers. I want you to think 
of Christmas and Easter together, as a story of life. And 
who is the Lord of all life, Rosabel? ” 

“Christ?” said Rosabel, inquiringly. 

“Yes; and I will tell you one way we know that he is 
the Lord of life, and that we live because he lives,—he 
says: ‘ Whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall 
never die,’” 
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package with a note under the string. 





When the wrap- 
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1. April 2.—The Resurrection of Christ. ..............--.-ree-sseeeee Matt. 28 : 1-10 






2. April 9.—A fictions Sanctified..............cceeesseelecssernsereresenneen Job & : 17-27 
3. April 16.—Job’s Appeal to God..... .. Sob 23 : 1-10 
4. April 23.—Job’s Confession and Restoratio sococovansncninaetl Job 42 : 1-10 
6. April 30.—Wisdom’s Warning Prov. 1 : 20-33 
6. May 7.—The Value of Wisdom. Prov.3: 11-24 
7. May 14.—Fruits of Wisdom. .................ccccccesssereeeseeene snnseeee Prov. 12; 1-15 





























8. May 21.—Against Intemperance. Prov. 23 : 29-35 
9. May 28.—The Excellent Woman Prov. 31 : 10-31 
10. June 4.—Reverence and widely Eccl. 5 : 1-12 
11, June 11.—The Creator R ed, Eecl., 12: 1-7, 13, 14 
12. June 18.—Messiah’s Kingd Mal. 3; 1-12 
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OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


(Nore.—For the convenience of those who wish special guidance 
in the pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
fortnightly examination papers, which may be procured from the 
central office of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Hyde Park, Chicago. These may be filled out and returned to 
the Institute for criticism. They will be immediately returned to 
the sender with suggestive markings. For this correspondence, a 
fee of five dollars is charged for the course. An examination upon 
the subject will take place in June, 1893. Those who would like 
to enrol for this final examination only, may send a fee of fifty cents 
to the Institute.) 


STUDY XVI.—THE WORDS OF ELIHU—JEHOVAH 
—THE EPILOGUE. 
I. Toe MATERIAL OUTLINED, 

1. The Speeches of E:‘ihu.—His anger and its justification 
(82: 1-5). His words: (1.) Introductory.—*“ Not age, but 
divine power, giveth wisdom [32: 6-9]; hence, even after 
your failure, I venture to reply to Job, for I am bursting with 
arguments [82: 10-22].” (2.) “Listen to me, O Job; I will 
be your daysman [33: 1-7]. Do you think that God, as an 
enemy, refuses to hear you? [33 : 8-13.] He speaks in 
varied ways to men—by dreams and by afflictions [33 : 14- 
22], but in order that the afflicted may repent and be re- 
stored [33 : 23-30]; answer me, or else listen to me [33 : 31- 
33].” (3.) To the three friends: “Let us consider this 
matter candidly (34: 1-4]; Job has said that God is unjust 
[34 : 5-9], but injustice is inconceivable in God [34 : 10-12]. 
He has no motive for it, and is incapable of it [34: 13-19]; 
he crushes the wicked, but listens to the cry of the oppressed 
[34 : 20-28]. Job’s lack of humility suggests both ignorance 
and impiety [34 : 29-37].” (4.) To Job: “ Do you say that 
righteousness is of no profittoa man? But whom doth it 
profit if not man? [85:1-8.] When God faifs to answer 
the cry of the oppressed, it is because the cry is not one of 
submission and trust [35:9-16].” (5.) “ Afflictions are a 
divine discipline intended to produce confession of sin and 
a docile spirit [36 : 1-15]. Consider this, O Job, and praise 
him for them [36 : 16-25]. See the mighty works of God 
which are beyond our comprehension [36 : 26 to 37 : 13]. 
God is great. Do not judge him, but fear him [37 : 14-24].” 

2. The Words of Jehovah.—Calls on Job to answer him (38 : 
1-3). “ Hast thou noticed my creative works,—earth, sea, and 
light [38: 4-21]? or the wonders of nature,—snow, rain, 
and the influence of the stars [38 : 22-38]? or the instincts 
and adaptations which I have furnished to the lion, the 
raven, the wild goat, the wild ass, the wild ox, the ostrich, 
the war-horse, the eagle? [38 : 38 to 39: 30.]” “ Will you 
longer criticise God? [40: 1,2)” Job, overwhelmed by the 
sense of his comparative littleness, will say no more (40: 
8-5). “Ifyou are to be a critic of God’s ways, suppose you 
exert God’s power [40: 6-14]. Notice behemoth, immense 
in powet yet inoffensive, and leviathan, which defies all 
that man can do,—how much more exalted, then, is levia- 
than’s creator! [40 : 15 to 41:34.]” Job: “I see that thou 
art great and wise and good ; I see my folly; I humble my- 
self before thee trustfully [42 : 1-6].” 

3. The Epilogue.—Job commended and allowed to pray for 
his friends (42: 7-9). He is restored to double his former 
prosperity (42 : 10-15), and dies at a ripe old age (42: 16, 17). 
Il. Suecesrep Topics. 

1. The Elihu Speeches. (1.) Gather up what Elihu says 
about himself, and make an estimate of him as a character. 
(2.) Compare the trend of his speeches with that of the 
speeches of the friends, and determine whether Elihu intro- 
duces any new argument. (3.) If he does not, which of two 
views has the better support,—that of Genung, that Elihu is 
introduced for the sake of presenting more clearly the friends’ 
side of the controversy, a sort of review and summary of their 
arguments; or that of Davidson, that the Elihu speeches 
must be a later addition to the poem. For the arguments in 
detail, compare Genung (pp. 78-83), Davidson (xI-lii), Cheyne 
(pp. 42-49). 

2. The Jehooah Speeches, (1.) Their purpose. Job has been 
carried by the stress of conflict far away from his original 
position (Job 1 : 21; 2:10) of reverence and submission. 


He has had glimpses of a God who is “ his friend and the 
friend of righteousness,” but the apparent indiscrimination of 
God’s government, allowing wicked and righteous to be 
served alike, still distresses him. He has even allowed him- 
self to think that God can be unjust. Jehovah does not give 
a direct answer to his perplexities, but, by passing in review 
before him the greatness and variety of created things, gives 
him a broader outlook and a sounder appreciation of his 
relative place. (2.) Their character. Notice the difference 
between the descriptions in the two speeches; the latter in- 
cludes two “typical Oriental poems.” (3.) Their effect. Job 
worships. He becomes willing to take his place in the uni- 
verse, and trust to God’s love and care. “Self is lost, and 
reverent, trustful, penitent love abides.” 

8. The Epilogue. Is the epilogue the conclusion of the 
book, or an incidental part of the conclusion? Which is the 
supreme end, the restored favor and vision of God, or the re- 
stored flocks and family ? 

III. OpsERVATIONS. 

1. Job 32: 19. “ Bottles” means bottles made of skin. 
Elihu “mistakes tumidity for inspiration.” 

2. Job 32: 11-22. Notice the verbose character of this 
passage. A very little said in a great many words, 

2. Job 33:6. Elihu presents himself as the daysman for 
whom Job had longed (comp. 9 : 32-35). Yet notice his in- 
ferior conception. 

4. Job 87 : 19-24. According to Genung and others, this 
passage is incoherent, and ends in an abject confession. 

5. Job 38: 2. Supposed by most commentators to refer to 
Job (comp. 42 : 2); Genung refers it to Elihu. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON III, APRIL 16, 1898. 
Job’s Appeal to God. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Job 23 : 1-10. Memory verses: 8-10.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 Then Jéb answered and said, | 1 Then Job answered and said, 
2 Even to day is my complaint | 2 Even to-day is my complaint 





bitter: my stroke is heavier than lrebellious : 

my groaning. 2 My stroke is heavier than my 
8 Oh that I knew where I might groaning. 

find him ! that I might come even | 3 Oh that I knew where I might 

to his seat ! find him, 
4 I would order my cause before That I might come even to his 

him, and fill my mouth with seat ! 

arguments. 4 I would order my cause before 
5 I would know the words which him, 


he would answer me, and under- 
stand what he would say unto me. 

6 Will he plead against me with 
his great power? No; but he 
would put strength in me. 

7 There the righteous might 
dispute with him ; so should I be 
delivered for ever from my judge. 

8 Behold, I go forward, but he 


And fill my mouth with argu- 
ments, 
5 I would know the words which 
he would answer me, 
And understand what he 
would say unto me. 
6 Would he contend with me in 
the greatness of his power? 
Nay ; *but he would give heed 


ts not there; and backward, but I unto me. 
cannot perceive him : 7°There the upright might reason 
9 On the left hand, where he with him ; 


doth work, but I cannot behold 
him: be hideth himself on the 
right hand, that I cannot see him : 

10 But he knoweth the way that 
I take: when he hath tried me, I 
shall come forth.as gold. 


So should I be delivered for 
ever from my judge. 

8 Behold, I go forward, but he is 
not there; 

And backward, but I cannot 
perceive him: 

9 On the left hand, when he doth 
work, but I cannot behold 
him : 

He * bideth himself on the right 
hand, that I cannot see him. 
10 *But he knoweth *the way 
that I take; 
When be hath tried me, I shall 
come forth as gold. 


10r, oetter | accounted rebellion 2%Or, My hand is heavy fer bo 
cause of) The oe and _ read, His hand. %Or, he would andy pt 
heed : AOr, turneth himself to... him, but 6Or, For *Heb. the wa i. 
8 with me. 








The American Revisers would substitute “set my cause in order ® for 
“order my cause” in verse 4,and omit the reference to the Sept. and 
Syr. in marg. %. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Blessings of Right Living. 


Go.pEen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: No good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprightly,—Psa, 84 : 11. 


Lesson Toric: Light in Darkness. 


1. Deep Darkness, vs. 1-6 f.c , 8, 9. 
2. Coming Light, vs. 6 |. c., 7, 10. 


Goxtpen Text: What I do thou knowest not now; but thou 
shalt know hereafter —John 13 /7. 


Lzsson OUTLINE: 


Darty Home REaprinas: 


M.—Job 23 : 1-10. Job’s appeal to God. 
T.—Psa. 8: 1-17. David's appeal to God. 
W.—Psa. 139: 1-24. Praise for God's care. 
T.—Matt. 7: 1-12. How to approach God. 
F.—Rom. 8: 1-23. The filial spirit. 
$.—Rom. 8: 24-39. The believer's safety. 





$.—Bey.7:1-17. The heavenly biessedness, 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. DEEP DARKNESS. 

1, Personal Disquietude : 

To-day is my comp/aint rebellious (2). 

bn 4 art thou disquieted within me? (Psa. 42 : 5.) 


Now is my soul troubled (John 12 : 27). 
We are... perplexed, yet not unto cogels (2 Cor. 4 : 8). 


u. iitiee Affliction : 

My stroke is heavier than my groaning (2). 

I bowed down mourning (Psa. 85 : 14). 

a hath broken my heart (Psa. 69 20). 

He... began to be sorrowful and sore troubled (Matt. 26 : $7). 


il, Unavailing Effort: 

Oh that I knew where I might find him (3). 

ar shall seek me diligently, but they shall not find me (Proy. 
28). 


I will hide mine eyes wom ‘3% (Isa. 1 : 15). 
Lord, Lord, open to us. . know you not (Matt. 25 : 12). 


IV. Unrelieved ignorance : 
I would know the words which he would answer (5). 


That which I see not teach thou me (Job »4 : 32). 
So brutish was I, and ignorant (Psa. 73 : 22). 
Now we see in a mirror, darkly (1 Cor. 18 : 12). 


V. Painful Questioning : 

Would he contend with me in the greatness of his power? (6.) 
What then shall I do when God riseth up? (Job 31 : 14.) 

Who among us shall dwell with the devouring fire? (Isa. 88 ; 14.) 
Where the ungodly and sinner appear? (1 Pet. 4 : 18.) 


Vi. God Beyond Reach : 
He hideth himself . . . that I cannot see - (9). 
Not knowing God, ye were in bondage (Gal. 4 
Having no hope and without God in the world (pb, 2:12). 
The Gentiles which know not God (1 Thess. 4 ; 5). 


II, COMING LIGHT. 
|. Heeded of God: 


He would give heed unto me (6). 


He inclined unto me, and heard my cry (Psa. 40 : 1). 
The Lord hearkened, and heard (Mal. 3 : 16). 
Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need (Matt. 6 ; 32), 


ll. Delivered of God: 

So should I be delivered for ever from my judge (7). 
The Lord will deliver him in the day of evil (Psa. 41 : 1). 
I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion (2 Tim. 4: 17). 
The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly (2 Pet. 2: 9). 


ill. Known of God: 
He knoweth the way that I take (10). 


He knoweth them that put their trust in him (Nah. 1 : 7). 
I know mine own, and mine own know me “Tr ms 14). 
The Lord knoweth them that are his (2 Tim. 2 


IV. Purified of God: 
When he hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold (10). 


Thou hast tried us, as silver is tried (Psa. 66 : 10), 
He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver (Mal. 3 : 8). 
When he hath been approved, he shall receive the crown (Jas. 1 :12), 


Verse 3.—‘‘ Oh that I knew where I might find him.” (1) God de- 
sired; (2) God concealed ; (3) Longing expresse 

Verse 4, —I would order my cause befcre him.” (1) The divine 
; udge; (2) The human suitor; (3) The pressing cause; (4) The preva- 
ent plea. 

Veres 6 —“ He would give heed untome.”’ (1) The suitor’s appeal; 
aX The suitor’s misgivings; (3) The suitor’s success. 

Verse 7.—* So should I be delivered for ever from my judge.”’ (1) 
Man’s pressin, cause; (2) Man’s grand deliverance. 

Verse e is not there.’’ Vain searchings for God: (1) In 
wrong places; (2) At wrong times; (3) In wrong spirit; (4) For 
wrong purposes. 

Verse 9—*‘ He hideth himself.” (1) From what persons? (2) By 
what means? (3) For what purposes? 

Verse 10.—‘‘ When he hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold.” 
(1) The day of trial ; (2) The day of deliverance.—The trial of saints ; 
(1) Its necessity ; (2) Its supervision ; (8) Its result, 





LESSON ‘BIBLE READING. 


SYMBOLISM OF DARENESS, 


God’s unsearchableness (Exod. 20 : 21; 2 Sam. 22: 10, 12; Psa. 97 : 2), 
Deep subjects (Job 28 : 3; Isa. 45 : 19; Matt. 10 : 27). 

Ignorance (Job 37 :19 ; John 1:5; Acts 26 ; 18), 

Sinfulness (Prov. 2:13; Eph. 5: 11). 

Affiictions (Job 23 : 17; Psa. 112:4; Isa. 5: 30). 

Punishment (Matt. 22 : 13; 2 Pet. 2:4, 17; Jude 6, 13), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Discussion.—To the first discourse of Eli- 
phaz (the close of which formed the last lesson) Job replies, 
bemoaning his lot, implying that his sufferings are undeserved 
(chaps. 6and7). Bildad takes up the discourse, in a different 
tone from Eliphaz; he rebukes Job, asserting that afflictions 
are a punishment for sin, and admonishing Job to repentance, 
which will result in restored prosperity (chap. 8). Job now 
responds in language that is startling; he wellnigh charges 
God with cruelty and injustice, and closes in tones of despair 
(chaps. 9 and 10).» Zophar, the third “ comforter,” answers in 
severe rebuke; he asserts that God has punished Job less 
than he deserves, and urges him to repent (chap.11). To 
this growing rebuke Job replies very fully (chaps. 12-14), and 
with bitterness ; he objects to their argument, but recognizes 
the power of God, yet finds no comfort, even while he appeals 
to God ; then he breaks out in a mournful description of the 
frailty and sorrow of man. A second series of discussions 
begins with chapter 15. Each of the three friends in turn 
repeats, but with even more severity, the views previously 
expressed. To Eliphaz, Job answers with indignation, but 
still makes his appeal to God, though in accents of despair 
(chaps. 16 and 17). Bildad reiterates his assertion that afflictions 
are a punishment, objecting to Job’sdefense (chap. 18). Most 
piteous is the answer of Job, but in his description of his sor- 
rows he still clings to God, and expresses a hope, which has 
been appropriated as an expression of Christian faith, closing 
with a warning to his friends (chap.19). Zopharthen speaks 
again, but only repeats more strongly what was said before 





(chap. 20). Job, with bitterness and impatience, again im- 
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psies that the ways of God’s providence seem unjust (chap. 
21). This isthe very depth of his passionate grief. Eliphaz, 
for the third time, replies to Job (chap. 22). He calmly 
‘accuses Job of great wickedness, since otherwise he would not 
be thus afflicted, and exhorts his friend to repent, and find 
acceptance with God. The lesson indicates how he appeals 
to God for relief. Chapter 25, consisting of but six verses, 
is the only further utterance of Job’s triends; and then he 
makes an extended reply, apparently pausing at times for an 
answer, which does not come (chaps. 26-31), 

Prrsons.—As in the last lesson; so time and place. 

OvurTLive.—After an utterance of complaint, which is diffi- 
cult to translate or explain, Job turns to God with longing to 
be heard (vs. 3,4) and to be answered (v. 5), feeling sure that 
God would listen, and not crush him (vs. 6, 7); but in every 
direction whither he looks he has failed to find him (vs. 8, 9) ; 
yet strong in his innocence, though intense in his anguish, he 
asserts that when God has been found, and has tried him, he 
“shall come forth as gold.” ° 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


Job’s relations to God are one thing, and his relations to 
the idea of God that his friends hold are another thing. In 
the present lesson we have a part of one of Job’s speeches to 
his friends, and a part that is to some exient typical. His 
relations to the theology of his friends are brought out in 
this lesson, and his relations to God himself in the next les- 
son. These circumstances must affect our treatment of the 
lesson. 

Some of the best commentators on Job make much of the 
strophical arrangement, For example, this speech of Job 
is regarded as a series of strophes, consisting ordinarily of 
four verses each. Without disputing the correctness or the 
importance of this division, I shall take the liberty to neglect 
it, I shall notice divisions of the: thought that are at least 
as real as those which are marked by the sirophes, and that 
better emphasize the points I wish to emphasize. 

A glance at the margin of the versions, or at any critical 
commentary, shows a wide range of difference as to the trans- 
lation in this passage. For this reason, and because the pas- 
sage is brief, it will be easiest for me to give a new translation. 
In making this translation I keep in mind the fact that who- 
ever cares at all to read it carefully will read it in connec- 
tion with the two received English versions. Additional 
translations are given in the American Lange commentary, 
and in the commentary of Delitzsch, and in others. 

Verse 2 may be thus rendered : 


“ Also to-day my complaining is bitter ; 
As to my groaning, the hand that is on me is heavy.” 


Also: Most of the translations have “even,” which very 
likely interprets the word correctly.— Complaining: Not 
“complaint,” in the sense of malady or trouble, or other 
cause for complaining, but the uttering of the complaint.— 
Bitter : Job may mean that his complaining is bitter in the 
sense of being rebellious, defiant, or that it is bitter in the 
sense of arising from pain, and being accompanied by pain. 
It seems to me that the parallelism in the second line re- 
quires the second of these meanings, and not the first.—As 
to my groaning: The preposition properly means “ upon” or 
“above.” One class of interpreters say that the hand in 
question is represented as bearing down upon Job’s groaning ; 
some say to repress it, others say to make it flow in a steady 
stream. The Old Version makes the hand to be heavy above 
the groaning ; that is, heavier than the groaning; that is, I 
suppose, heavier even than would be inferred from the groan- 
ing. One of the marginal renderings of the Revised Version 
makes the hand to be heavy because of the groaning,—what- 
ever that may mean. At all events, the brevity of the ex- 
pression is a matter of poetic diction. To make intelligible 
prose of it, some expansion is necessary. It seems to me that 
Job, if he had been speaking in prose, would have said that 
the hand in question was heavy upon him in the matters 
that led to his groaning; and I have found it easiest to con- 
vey this meaning by transposing the clauses, as I have done. 
—The hand that is on me: Of course, the Hebrew is “my 
hand” This might mean either the hand that Job lays 
upon something, or the hand that God lays on Job, as dis- 
tinguished from the hand that God lays on some one else. 
The Septuagint and the Syriac have “ his hand,” as we are 
told in the margin of the Revised Version. The writers of 
these versions evidently understood the reference to be to God's 
hand as laid on Job, and thus becoming Job’s. So, appar- 
ently, did the King James translators, when they rendered 
“my stroke.” They had in mind the stroke of God’s hand 
on Job, It seems to me that this is the true view of the case, 
though others think differently. The meaning is, then, that 
the divine hand which has been laid upon Job weighs down 
heavily in the matters that cause his groaning. 

Thus interpreted, this is one of a class of passages, found 
in the different speeches of Job, in which he speaks patheti- 
cally of the distresses he suffers. In some of the parallel 


ciate the extremity oi his distress. They proceed with their 
calm disquisitions on providential ethics, just as if there were 
no reason why he should not discuss such themes as coolly as 
they. He complains especially that when, distracted by 
misery, and driven to desperation by their placid talk, he 
allows rash words to escape him, they proceed to measure his 
impulsive speech by their own unsympathetic standards, In 
this Job’s complaints were well founded, and the conduct of 
his friends is something to take warning from. 
Verses 3-5.—In chapters 4 and 5, we found Eliphaz inti- 
mating that probably Job’s afflictions were in the line of 
chastisement for some wrong that he had done. In his reply, 
Job vehemently affirmed his innocence. Bildad considerately 
retorted that perhaps it was Job’s dead children that had 
sinned and brought down the divine punishment, instead of 
its being Job himself, As the discussion proceeded, Job 
more and more protested against their charging wrong upon 
him, and they became more and more open and direct in 
making the charge, and in representing how well it would 
be for him, if he would only be good, and profit by the divine 
chastisement. Job’s contention is that God himself would 
pronounce him guiltless, provided a verdict could be had from 
God, This view he now repeats, 

3 Oh that I knew, so that I might find him! 

I would go in, even to his dwelling-place. 

4 I would set judgment in order before him, 

‘ And my mouth I would fill with arguments. 
5 I would know with what words he would answer me, 

And I would perceive what he would say to me. 

So that: The versions have “where.” But the connec- 
tive is not an adverb of place, but a conjunction indicating 
the purpose for which Job desires the knowledge spoken of. 
The object of the verb is implied. ‘Oh that I knew” means: 
“Oh that I had the knowledge requisite for finding him.”— 
I would go in: Not “that I might;” the Hebrew has no con- 
junction here.—Judgment: Of course, it is Job’s own cause 
that he wishes to place before God, but that is not the way in 
which he puts the matter. He does not use the pronoun. 
What he proposes to do, is to ask for a just decision, rather 
than for a decision in his own favor, though he is sure that a 
just decision will be in his favor.—I would fill: He can think 
of plenty of arguments to use, if he only had the chance.— 
I would know: Job does not assume beforehand that he is right 
and God is wrong. If he could only obtain audience, he 
would either vindicate his own view, or would come to under- 
stand God’s view. He does not say but that the second 
alternative would be as satisfactory to him as the first. 
Whether we are to regard this as self-righteousness on 
Job’s part depends on the color we find in the expressions used, 
or, perhaps, on the color we infuse into them. But let us re- 
member that Job is not arguing the question whether a man 
is justified by free grace alone, and not by works, but 
the very different question whether calamities are a ground 
for charging especial sins upon a man. Paul himself, with- 
out inconsistency, might have used the language in which 
Job vindicates himself. 

Verses 6, 7.—Job’s friends have had much to say con- 
cerning divine prerogative.. They have especially spoken of 
God’s power as indicating his prerogative. When Job has 
asserted that God knows his integrity, and would vindicate 
him, if he could only come to trial, they have replied by re- 
minding Job how improper it is to raise questions in regard 
to a being who has infinite prerogatives. Job is of the opinion 
that God himself would take a different view of*this. 

6 Would it be by greatness of power that he would contend 

with me? 

No, he himself would just give heed to me. 

7 There an upright one would be arguing with him, 

That I might escape forever from him that judgeth me 
Would just give heed : The Old Version has “ put strength in 
me,” the word “strength ” being in italics, It is doubtless a 
case of the familiar phrase to set one’s heart on anything, in 
the sense of considering it, the word “heart” being left to 
implication. The English versions have “ but,” the margin 
of the Revised Version has “only,” and some other versions 
have “surely,” as the rendering of the word that I have 
translated “just.” Of these renderings, “ but” is inadequate, 
“surely” is inexact, “only” is ambiguous. Job’s reasoning 
is that if matters could come to an actual pleading between 
himself and God, God would not stand loftily upon his pre- 
rogative, and assume that whoever contends with him is 
wrong, as a matter of course. God would surely consider 
the merits of the case. Only that, and nothing else, is just 
what he would do.—There: At God’s seat (v. 3).—An up- 
right one: The Hebrew word is singular, and has no article. 
More prosaically, the form would be: There I, being upright, 
would be arguing.— That I miyht escape: This is the simplest 
and most natural rendering. The rendering of the versions, 
“so I should,” makes a stronger assertion than is justifiable 
from the Hebrew. Job doubtless holds that the decision 
would be in his favor, but he does not here assert that; he 
only asserts that, if he could find God, God would give him 
a fair hearing while he should argue his right to escape.— 
Him that judgeth me: Possibly he here refers to God as his 





passages, he reproaches his friends because they fail to appre- 


7 


is from the men who pass harsh judgments upon him for his 
supposed wrong relations with God. 

Verses 8, 9.—Job has a deeper insight than his friends, 
To their minds, whatever God does is right, even if it isn’t 
right. God’s doing it would make it right, even if it were 
wrong. Job cannot be satisfied with that, and he sometimes 
pays the penalty for his deeper insight. His thinking has 
phases of depression, well represented in the two following 
verses, 

8 I go forward, and he is not [there], 

And backward, and I perceive him not ; $ 
9 To the left hand, when he doeth [somewhat], and I see 

him not, 

He hideth to the right hand, and I behold him not. 

Job has just been saying that he would be all right if he 
could only find God, and bring his case to trial. God would 
surely give him fair treatment, and would either decide in 
his favor, or show him that he was wrong. But the trouble 
is that he cannot find God. According to his reasoning, God 
ought to be accessible to a man who has a righteous cause to 
plead; but God does not seem to be accessible. When Job 
reaches this point, as he does in several of his speeches, he is 
almost against a blank wall. His friends, on their theory, 
can easily account for this state of things by assuming that 
some great sin of Job’s prevents his finding God ; but he him- 
self cannot account for it so easily. 

Verses 10-12.—Whether Job’s logic can find the way or 
not, he will not give up either his confidence in God, his 
assertion of his own integrity, or his determination to perse- 
vere. 

10 For he knoweth a way with me; 

He will have tested me, as gold I shall come forth. 

11 My foot hath held fast to his steps ; 

His way have I kept, and I will not turn aside; 

12 [I have kept) 

The commandment of his lips, and I will not go back ; 

More than my own rule have I treasured the words of his 

mouth, 

For: This word, rather than “but,” is the true connective 
here.—A way: Not “the way.” Quite as naturally, “know- 
eth a way for me to take,” as “ knoweth the way that I take.” 
In either case, the point is not that God has the advantage 
of Job because he knows Job’s ways and concealg his own, 
but that Job still has reason to trust God, since God knows, 
even if Job does not.— He will have tested me: It is not neces- 
sary to supply “ when” in translating. 

Verses 11 and 12 are beyond the limits of the lesson.. But 
it is well to notice that the verbs are not all in the past tense, 
as in the versions they appear to be, but that verbs which ex- 
press determination alternate with those that assert the past 
fact. ° 

In the points of difference between Job and his friends, as 
we have found them in this lesson, Job is right, and the points 
themselves have practical value. First, Those who would be 
helpful to people in distress must not be unsympathetic, 
must know how to make allowances, and should not be too 
conscious of their ability to explain all the mysteries of God's 
government of the universe. Second, Job was right in re- 
fusing to regard his calamities as proof that he had been 
guilty of sins, when he was not otherwise conscious of guilt. 
Third, he was right in his strong desire to lay his case in 
detail before God, that God might either vindicate him or 
show him where he was wrong. This was the natural and 
proper longing of a believing soul. Fourth, he was right in 
assuming that God would not regard his arguing of his case 
as asin against divine prerogatives, but would give attention 
to the case, and finally settle it. And finally, when Job had 
a Jong and depressing experience of groping in darkness, and 
not receiving his answer from God, he was right in clinging 
to his confidence that God knew the best way for him, and 
in clinging to his determination not to go back, nor to turn 
aside. ‘ 

Our next lesson will touch the subjects how God responded 
to the confidence of Job, and how the Book of Job solves the 
problem of evil. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


When Eliphaz had ended his appeal to Job, the poor suf- 
ferer broke his silence, and began « formal reply, which ex- 
tends through the sixth and seventh chapters. He had been 
sorely vexed, he said; but his vexation had been as nothing 
compared to his calamity, which was heavier than the sands 
of the sea. The poisoned arrows of God were drinking up 
his life. But he had reason for his grief, for not even a beast 
cries out without cause. To tell him of death as awaiting 
him if he did not repent was idle, for he longed for it above 
all things. Then he would have comfort, for he had never 
disobeyed the words of the Holy One. To talk of a happy 
future if he confessed, was vain. He had not the strength of 
stones and brass; his life was broken. 

Even the support he might justly claim from his friends 





judge ; but, quite as likely, the deliverance he is thinking of 





was withheld. They had been like winter-torrents, which 














































































































run deep when not needed, but have dry beds in the time of 
héat. He had asked nothing, but looked assuredly for sym- 
pathy. Let them show him, in plain words, what he had 
done wrong. They accused him, but gave no proof of their 
charges. As to his passionate words, no one could lay stress 
on them ; for words were but wind, and despair like his could 
not restrain its cries, 

- In spite of them, he asserted hisinnocence. He knew right 
from wrong, and spoke thus from his heart. They had 
painted God as a Father, but his experience was bitter. 
Like a slave under a taskmaster, panting for the night, man 
longed for death to end his misery. His own life was now 
unendurable in. its wretchedness, and was hastening swiftly 
to its close, when he would pass into nothingness, like a cloud 
before the sun. Why should God torture so feeble a creature 
thus? Why should he keep watch over him every moment, 
to try him with fresh plagues? Grant that he had sinned ; 
what harm could he do to God? Why cannot so great a 
being pardon so frail a worm, who is so soon to mingle with 
the dust ? 

Bildad now begins, bluntly enough, with harsh reproof. 
When would Job give up his storm of angry words? Was 
God ever unjust? Would he have killed Job’s children if 
they had not been sinners? They must have perished for 
their wickedness. As for Job himself, penitence would bring 
back prosperity. The fathers had rightly held that a hypo- 
crite can no more prosper than a rush can grow without water. 
His ground of hope is frail as a spider's web. But if he 
turned to God, his sorrow would be changed to joy. 

In chapters 9 and 10, Job speaks again. Admitting the 
omnipotence of God and the hopelessness of contending with 
him, he yet asserts that innocence makes no difference in the 
fate of men. God destroys alike the perfect and the wicked. 
He himself is assumed by his friends to be guilty, but he is 
not. “Yet it would only make things worse if he tried to rea- 
son With the Almighty. He does not care whether he lives 
or dies. He will speak out, and ask God why he thus con- 
tends with him. Is it right to oppress the weak and to favor 
the wicked? Innocence and sin are treated alike. Would 
he had never been born! Oh that God would let him 
alone, that he may have a litéle peace before he goes to 
the land from which there is no return,—the land of thick 
darkness | 

Zophar now comes forward, simply repeating that pros- 
perity or suffering are meted out exactly in proportion to a 
man’s innocence or sin. Job replies by a lengthened exalta- 
tion of the awful power of God, but he shows how far, in his 
opinion, the divine government is from being strictly retribu- 
tive; that, in fact, it is eithas capricious and arbitrary, or 
beyond our comprehension. He will demand a formal trial, 
and claims to know of what he is accused. Receiving no an- 
swer, he sinks into his former sadness. Yet, for,a moment, 
he has now the hope of a future life, but presently passes to 
his old despair, and sees in death only the end of conscious 
existence. 

Eliphaz now again (Job 15) appears,—only, however, to 
repeat his former doctrine pf exact rewards and punishments 
in this life. Job hardly deigns to reply, but turns to God in 
mingled complaint and entreaty, illuminated by gleams of 
hope. Yet he closes by hailing death as his one great desire. 
Bildad now reappears, urging the orthodox idea of the time 
once more, with keen minuteness of home thrusts at the suf- 
ferer. Yes, punishment of sin is the explanation of ali we 
endure in this life. 

Bat Job will not admit that it isso, His miseries, he per- 
sists, are not a punishment for sin, though he does not pre- 
tend to know how their infliction can be reconciled with the 
justice of the Almighty. Can his friends not show pity on 
him, and mitigate his wretchedness by a little human tender- 
ness? But they remain silent, afraid to be sympathetic, lest 
it should appear as if they condoned his supposed heterodoxy. 
Deserted thus, his misery sinks still more deeply into his 
heart. It was clear that no light to cheer his deep gloom 
could be expected from any earthly source. Was it possible 
that, after all, the balance of his destiny would be restored 
hereafter, by a future life? Till now he had regarded death 
as the close of man’s being; but how could it be so, since in 
no other way, apparently, than by the redressing of his 
miseries in a life to come, could the justice of God be vin- 
dicated ? 

Sitting on the dust-heap in unspeakable sorrow, he sees his 
friends wrapped in soothing self-complacency at their own 
prosperity, as proof that they were so much better than he 
as not to have needed the infliction of his sufferings. Yet 
he feels that their lives certainly had not been better than 
his own. How could this: be explained, unless there were a 
future life, in which that which was so mysterious now would 
be vindicated, and the justice of the Eternal be made clear? 
From this time his faith in his immortality is fixed. “I 
should wish,” says he, “that what I am about to speak were 
graven on the rocks, that it might be read for ever. I know 
that there lives for me an Avenger, and that by and by he 
will stand over my grave, and pronounce my cause just. My 
body shall be destroyed, but, without it, I shall see God, 
Yes, I myself shall see him. As for you, O friends! if you 


persist in persecuting me, beware of the sword of my Avenger, 
my Vindicator.” , 


Zophar now takes up the discourse, hurling still more bitter 
reproaches upon Job fdr his obstinate heterodoxy. But the 
patriarch stubbornly maintains that he is innocent, and clings 
to his faith in a future vindication more tenaciously than 
ever. He will live beyond the grave, and there all will be 
put right. 
Eliphaz once more retorts fiercely. But it is of no use. 
Job holds fast to his trust in the final justification of’ divine 
justice in the life beyond. “Even to-day,” says he, “after all 
your hard speeches, I persist in my complaint; yet, bitterly 
though I groan, it does not express the depth of my grief. 
Oh that I knew’ where I might find God! I would go even 
to his throne, and lay my cause before him, and advance 
argument on argument, that I might hear what he should 
say in reply. Then, at last, I should understand what he has 
to urge against me. I am not afraid of his using his great 
power to put me down. No; let him but himself attend to 
my case,-and not confuse it with your blind talk. Then 
would there be a righteous man disputing with him, and I 
should be delivered forever by my Judge, and fully ac- 
quitted. The trouble is, I know not where to find him. If 
I go east, he is not there; if I go west, I cannot perceive 
him; if I go to the north, where he is working, I cannot 
behold him ; if I go south, he hides himself, so that I cannot 
see him. But he knows my life. My foot has walked in his 
ways. I have kept to them, and not turned aside. I have 
obeyed his commands. I have set his will before my own. 
When he does put me to trial, I shall come forth as gold, 
Meanwhile his purpose must be carried out. I must wait his 
time, What he wills, he always performs. The thought of 
this overcomes me, but I trust in him, and the end will 
declare my innocence and vindicate all his ways.” 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England, 





THE STROKE ‘HEAVIER THAN THE 
GROANING. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D." 


The one element in his own character which no man can 
ever measure before it is definitely tested is toughness. How 
much is it actually possible for me to stand in the furnace of 
spiritual fire? 

Evidently Job found his friends seriously wearing, not to 
say in so many words, perhaps, simply intolerable, This 
man Eliphaz was never inspired, but often impertinent ; and 
he is not held up at all as in the réle of a prophet. He is 
too sleek and supercilious fora comforter. He is exasperating 
beyond endurance in his insistance that he is thoroughly 
acquainted with the way in which his neighbor’s calamities, 
now suddenly disclosed to be judgments for hypocrisy, ought 
to be taken. He is so cool in his insolent arraignment of Job 
that each word he speaks to him must have scorched like fire, 
—as they say frost does, 

I. Let us begin a study of the passage with a swift effort to 
elucidate the patriarch’s meaning when he cries out so ex- 
plosively that, after all complaints, his “stroke” is heavier 
than his “ groaning.” 

He insists he has a fair case, if only he could get it tried 
before any just tribunal, The story of his series of troubles 
has grown familiar. The Sabeans fell on his oxen and asses; 
fire flashed bolts of destruction upon his sheep and his ser- 
vants; the Chaldeans made an awful raid among his camels 
and herdsmen; then the wind tore the roof off a building, 
and dashed the ruins down upon his children. By general 
devastations like this the man had been reduced to such a 
condition of exquisite sensibility to suffering that the time 
had come for Satan to take him in hand personally for the 
more delicate operations of his experiment in torture. His 
body was attacked grievously, and loathsome boils made him 
so offensive that even his wife failed, and told him either to 
bless God and die, or to curse God and die, nobody can de- 
clare which. Nor does it matter much, for he did not mind 
her any way. 

II. Now, in the second place, we are quite interested to see, 
in so exemplary an instance, what was the real grief,—the 
“sorrow’s crown of sorrow,” as Job looked upon it, He suf- 
fered most, not because of a’pain so keen, or a desertion so 
mean, or a bereavement so supreme, but because he found 
himself somehow separate from God in his experiences, 
He could not find him, either on the right hand or on the 
left. When he moved forward, he gained nothing; or back- 
ward, he was still alone. 

It is necessary to note, in order that we may appreciate 
the supreme value of Job’s conclusion, that almost every 
Christian, the long ages through, notwithstanding his entire 
intelligence, compels himself to pass over one pitiful line of 
disappointing feeling before he flees to the refuge of unerring 
wisdom, or listens to the sweet voice above. 

1. The earliest instinct is to take shelter in a wilful denial, 


1 Notg.—Dr. McLaren’s article on this lesson having miscarried, 
Dr. Robinson, so well known to the readers of The Sunday School 





Times, kindly and promptly supplied thie article to take its place. 
—Taus Epitos. 


or a defiant rejection of the burden; as if he were to say, 
“This has gone too far; I am not going to put up with it at 
all.” But that will not do. No man in this world has ever 
shirked his share of pain, sent by God, and then prospered in 
hisstoicism. No woman has ever shirked her share of human 
tears, and then grown happy in her hardness, 

2. The next resort is brave, albeit it is surely mistaken, 
Suffering believers brace themselves up to meet the exigency. 
We will do the best we can with a fierce resignation. “No 
matter what becomes of emotion; here, now, there is no use 
in wasting regrets; up, up toduty!” But that fails before 
long; for we are simply human. Deeper and deeper into 
the lonely business goes the sad heart; it keeps its own coun- 
sel, and buries its grief as an Indian mother buries her dead 
baby. 

3. Then we resort to others, and broken-hearted people 
reach out their thin hands for a closer clasp. Oh the piti- 
ful folly of affectionate mourners trying to help in a com- 
mon agony of pain! Blind Syrian beggars leading blind 
beggars in a string is nothing to it. The old bruised and 
beaten and deserted Job was a mighty hero, after all. 

ILI. For now, in the third place, we ask what it was he 
meant to do, if only he could find God by persistent prayer. 
He says that when he should “come even to his seat, he 
would order his cause before him, and would fill his mouth 
with arguments.” He would not assume to make any de- 
cision; but he would claim a hearing, and be satisfied 
with it, 

Even this weak philosopher Eliphaz made a good point 
once. In a previous conversation he pressed Job with the 
inquiry, “ Are the consolations of God small with thee?” 
It was the wise question of a singularly foolish man. What 
could he have meant by these “consolationsof God”? It is 
enough just now that we indicate what we ourselves mean. 

1, There is consolation for afflicted believers in the fact 
that there is a God. We are not waifs in the universe, 
There is a Supreme Being at the head of affairs in the realms 
of humanity, and insects in the air, gnats, angels, ichneumons, 
and the stars. We have some one to go to; we can, as we 
are told we must, “believe that he is, and that he is a re- 
warder of them that diligently seek after him.” 

2. There is consolation in the fact that God became human 
simply to get nearer to us his children. We are his “ off- 
spring.” The Son of God was the son of Mary too. He told 
Philip that any one who had seen him had already seen the 
Father. It pleased the Father that in Jesus, the Messiah of 
Israel, the Christ of the Church, the Saviour of fallen hu- 
manity, all fulness should dwell, “ the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.” Thus God opens communication with lost souls, 
Some shipwrecked sailors, after awful days and nights of 
exposure in an oarless pinnace on the waves, were picked up, 
“Did you suffer so very much?” said one of the women, 
“The worst pain we had,” replied one man, “ was when we 
found that we could never make anybody hear, no matter 
how loud we cried.” 

3. There is consolation in the fact that God has given us 
a Book filled with his counsels, and his professions of affec- 
tion, and with histories of troubled people without number 
who have been succored, rested, cheered, fed and housed, and 
finally have gone into heaven with crowns. It is quite evi- 
dent thet Job was intending and endeavoring to go after an 
inviting and inexhaustible supply of consolations like these. 
But his way was blocked ; he could not get into range. He 
was persuaded that a just and good God would answer him 
kindly. He had not the least alarm lest the Almighty should 
plead against him “with his great power.” He feared no 
register of Omnipotence, not even in the great white throne, 
Why should he? Power was in that seat of blazing sapphire 
for the aid of weakness, not its crushing. There is hardly 
an instance in the Bible of more sublimity of unalterable 
trust than is found in this pitifully humbled and painfully 
sore man’s saying softly and affectionately to the exasperating 
Eliphaz: ‘‘No; but he would put strength in me.” 

IV. There he leaves his case ; it cannot have a trial yet, 
for the calendar seems full, But he quiets down into sweet 
and perfect trus:. “God knows what he is doing. He un- 
derstands the way I am taking; just now he is putting me to 
test. Let him keep that up; I shall stand true in his sight 
forallIam worth, There is an end to everything; this trouble 
will have itsend. I shall come forth by and by; when I 
shall come forth it will be as gold; gold never gets burned 
in any fire.” 

So Job kept the faith just as certainly as Paul did. Is his 
experience ever repeated in these modern times of the church? 
Yes; often. Did you ever observe what a vein of “bitterness” 
runs all through the common names of the Bible? Poor 
little Jabez was not the only boy that had “sorrow” for his 
designation every time he was mentioned. Each Mary in 
the New Testament, just as each Miriam in the Old, took her 
open chances with the bitter spring Marah in the desert; 
and then think of the string of towns and people—Merioth, 
Merari, Imrah, Meraiah—in solemn mournfulness taking their 
“bitterness” in the midst of the melancholy names they were 
compelled to bear, like Rachel’s son Benoni. 





What shall we do? Let us tell over again the old fable 
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It was said that a garden once became jealous of a park which 
adjoined it, because of a certain wonderfully beautiful bed of 
flowers witlr which the border between them was graced. 
The garden prayed the husbandman that she might have a 
bed of flowers too. “Oh, but you cannot water it, if you 
have it. You have no fountain; it would die.” But the 
garden persisted : “ Why could I not have a fountain put in?” 
The request was immediately granted. Axmen came in and 
hewed down trees; the sward was torn up with terribly 
large plowshares; the garden groaned with pain, and hardly 
held still. Then the subsoil was probed for wandering and 
perilous roots, and the garden felt as if all its nerves were to 
quiver with unendurable agony. Then came men with spades, 
and channels of stone for drainage were laid; and by and by 
rocks were blasted, with an awful roar of thunderbolts; and 
the garden screamed that it was aching with intolerable tor- 
ments and lacerations. But nobody listened; there were 
nights that succeeded, concerning whose dreadful experiences 
that garden could never be made to speak in the after years. 
But one morning the surprise came; there was a rush of 
crystal spray in the air overhead, and the sunshine kindled 
it into rainbows. There was never a fountain like that foun- 
tain.in any paradise of a prince. And the cool streams fell 
like gentle rain down on the bed of tulips and roses, the 
blossoming branches and the flowering shrubs, There was 
never a glory of hue and perfume, of nodding plumes and 
bending coronals, never such a bed of flowers in any parterre 
of a princess, as that. The garden, in deep quiet, had noth- 
ing to say; it was very tired. But things would not need to 
be done overagain. You see it requires courage to bear these 
agonies of tearing; but when the fountain plays, and the 
plants flourish, and the Gardener comes in for a visit, the 
garden forgets the anguish in the discovery that the Gardener 
is glad,—glad for her sake. 


New York City. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


Nothing more clearly shows Job’s real inner state than his 
appeal to God. Impoverished, bereaved, insulted by his 
friends, tempted by his wife, miserably sick himself, he despairs 
of all earthly comfort, and appeals to God. And anxious to 
find him, and plead his cause with arguments, his greatest 
sorrow is that he cannot find him. Yet faith does not fail. 
He goes forward, backward ; left, when God isat work; right, 
but he hideth himself. Up to this point science has done its 
utmost. It can see work, but not the worker. Intellect can 
experiment, and say here is law, order, power, and even infer 
personality, but it finds no body. In spite of all this failure, 
faith does not waver. It says: “God knoweth the way that I 
take, when he hath tried me I shall come forth as gold.” 

The soul has many aspirations, for pleasure,—knowledge, 
power, society ; but its highest aspiration isforGod. Thegreater 
the calamity, the more we need him. What we cannot bear 
alone, sends us to strength that is infinite. Here is utter fail- 
ure of everything else. Perfect success is in this unshaken 
trust. Out of it will come victory. 

A man with a million in the bank does not mind the loss 
of a few cents; a man with real integrity of character does 
not mind the scourge of the slanderer’s tongue. A man of 
whom God has said, “ All is yours, things present and things 
to come, and God himself,” does not mind a few boils and the 
narrow-mindedness of his miserable comforters. He rests in 
eternal strength. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


My stroke is heavier than my groaning (v. 2). “Ordinarily 
the groaning is heavier than the stroke. But “deep waters 
run stillest.” He who groans most feels least. It is so mach 
easier to cry out than to hold in; and he who lacks the power 
of self-control is likely to show it in his uncontrolled com- 
plaining. He who would be like Job in his patient submis- 
siveness to God's orderings, should see to it that at least his 
groaning is not heavier than his burdens. 

Oh that I knew where I might find him, that I might come even 
to his seat / (vy. 3.) He who loves God wants to come nearer 
to God, even when he feels the pain of God's strokes upon 
him. He who lacks love for God would fly from God, even 
when God would draw him to himself in tenderness, The 
prodigal son when he came to himself wanted to return to his 
father, even though it were only as a servant; and any son 
who retains a son’s feelings, is drawn the closer to his father 
by every token of his father’s relation to him. Love longs 
afresh for union with its object, in times of misunderstanding 
and seeming estrangement. 

Would he contend with me in the greatness of his power #? Nay ; 
but he would give heed unto me (v. 6). One is less likely to get 
consideration or sympathy from an inferior or an equal than 
from a superior. Greatness can comprehend littleness, bat 
littleness cannot comprehend greatness. We can be more at 





our ease in the presence of one to whom we look up, than in 
the presence of obe who might be envious of us, or might be a 
competitor with us. But God is as tender as he is great. He 
does not even seem to condescend when he shows an interest 
in us, and in all that concerns us. We can know, as we turn 
to God, that he is better than our best friend, more loving 
than father or mother, and readier than any one else in the 
universe to be heedful of our confidences, and to minister to 
us according to our needs, 

But he knoweth the way that I take ; when he hath tried me, I 
shall come forth as gold (v.10). Oh the blessedness of a God- 
led life! To realize that our pathway is chosen for as of God, 
according to his knowledge of our powers, our possibilities, 
and our highest interests; and that if we will but go as he 
directs, we shall take the best course that is open to us in all 
the universe! No life can be in the truest sense a success 
which is not a God-led life. And a God-led life will be the 
gainer by the fires of affliction, and the floods of sorrow, and 
the clouds, and darkness through which it is caused to pass. 
It is good to be able to say, in all confidence, of God’s leadings, 
“He knoweth the way that I take; when he hath tried me, 
I shall come forth as gold.” 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SOCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


This is a very hard lesson, and yet I think that it can be 
made interesting and profitable to the younger scholars, Let 
them see that the words of Job in this lesson were uttered in 
bitterness of spirit, in consequence of his sore affliction. He 
did not know why it was that God let such grievous troubles 
come upon him, and he had no friend who could in any way 
help him understand the reason. All his friends misunder- 
stood the whole matter, and, rather than comfort him, they 
found fault with him. This, he felt, was unjust, and he de- 
fended himself as well as he was,able. And now, in the 
verses of our lesson, we find him sighing for access to God, so 
that before him he could pour out his complaint, and receive 
his comforting assurance. Having thus briefly shown the 
class the pitiful state in which Job was, lead them to the 
consideration of the truth that in our days we often see those 
who have lived good lives in deep trouble. We do not won- 
der if we see the drunkard or the thief in trouble, for we 
easily sée that they have brought the trials on themselves; 
but when godly people suffer, we are astonished, and they 
themselves do not know what it all means. Now, in such 
circumstances, what are we to do? Must we give up in 
despair, or must we think that God has forgotten us, and is 
about to leave us to perish? No. Where sight cannot lead 
us, there we must trust to faith. Paul never said a truer 
word than when he exclaimed, “ We walk by faith, not by 
sight.” He himself had often to trust in the midst of deep 
darkness. He could not always see that “all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God,” yet he could say 
that “he knew” that this was the case. Where sight ceased, 
there faith began. And so it is to this day. One thing we 
know, and that is that “God is love,” and so will not let any- 
thing come to his children that will really harm them. Yet 
God does not always let us know at the time why he does as 
he does. For wise reasons of his own, he keeps us in the 
dark ; and one of these reasons probably is, so that we may 
learn to trust him as our heavenly Father. I once heard a 
story when a boy, about this matter of our not always under- 
standing God’s ways, and yet trusting him, that shed more 
light on this difficult question than all the arguments of the 
books. It helped me, and so it may be helpful to others. 

On a ship there was once a kind captain, who had shipped 
a young lad as cabin-boy. On the same ship there was a 
splendid Newfoundland dog, which was a general favorite with 
all the crew. One day the captain came on deck, and saw 
the cabin-boy high up in the rigging. He ordered him to 
come down, but the boy point blank refused tocome. At 
last, after much urging, the boy came down, and the captain 
asked him why he had acted in such a strange way. The 
boy answered that the mate was a very cruel man, and he 
was afraid of him. This surprised the captain, as he knew 
that the mate was the opposite of cruel, being, indeed, a very 
kind-hearted man. “ What makes you think the mate a 
cruel map?” saidthe captain. “ Because,” answered the boy, 
“he took a knife, and cut a piece of flesh out of the arm of 
one of the sailors, Then he took a red-hot piece of iron, and 
burned his arm dreadfully.” “Was that all?” asked the 
captain. “No,” was the reply; “he then killed Bruno, 
and threw him overboard.” “Anything else?” said the 
captain. “No,” replied the boy. “I should think that was 
enough, and it makes me afraid of him.” “ Now listen,” re- 
joined the captain. “Do you know that Bruno went mad, 
and bit one of the sailors, and that it was to save the life of 
the sailor that the mate did what he did to hisarm? And 
do you know that it was only to save the lives of the other 
sailors, yourself among the number, that he killed Bruno, 
and threw. him overboard?” “No,” was the boy’s answer; 
“I did not know that, and now I see that I was altogether 
wrong whea I thought that the mate was cruel.” 





Just so we may be sure that there is a “must needs be” ia 
all the sorrow and trial that God sends to us. He does not 
willingly afflict the children of men, but does all that he does 
for their own good. When, then, we find ourselves in trouble, 
what course should we pursue? In the first place, we should 
ask ourselves the question, “Have I done anything for which 
this is the just punishment?” Often we shall not need to 
look far to see that it is because of our own sins that the suf- 
fering that has come upon us has been sent. Then we must 
repent of our misdeeds, and ask for pardon, and cease from 
our evil deeds. No other course will bring us any relief, nor 
can we in any other way learn the needful lesson. 

But if, after we have honestly tried to find the cause of the 
pain and suffering, we still fail, what must we then do? We 
must then go to God in faith, trusting his love for all. We 
may tell him all our sorrow, and ask for relief. We are in 
better condition in this regard than Job was in; for we know 
well where to find him. He himself has invited us to come 
to him with all our woes, and bring all our burdens to him, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden,” says 
Jesus, “and I will give you rest.” And that “all” means, 
not only men and women, but boys and girls, who have any 
sorrow of their own. Boys’ sorrows are as heavy for them to 
bear as are mén’s sorrows for them. And to all God says 
“Come.” We sing, and that rightly : 


“ Have you trials and temptations? 
Is there trouble anywhere ? 
You should never be discouraged ,— 
Take it to the‘Lord in prayer.” 


This is good theology, and will be found to work well in 
practice. Let the class understand that in this way they will 
find comfort, and one day, like the cabin-boy, they will un- 
derstand that God is not harsh.and unmindful of their woes, 
byt that he had a good reason for all that he did. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Was Joba good man? What did the Lord say of him? 
How many friends came to try and comfort him? Did they 
really comfort him? Oh, no! They talked until he was 
tired, and his heart sick. They said he had been wicked, 
and charged him with many sins. Job did not call himself 
perfect, but he knew he had not done the things these friends 
talked of. They called themselves friends and comforters; 
but they said over and over that God rewarded the good, and 
those who were not rewarded gould not be good. They said 
God sent troubles to the wicked, and, if people had troubles, 
it proved that they were wicked and God angry. Job had 
seen many wicked men prosper and grow rich, and seem 
happy. He told the friends so; and then they charged him 
with speaking wickedly against God, and begged him to con- 
fess sins which he had never committed. Then Job told 
them they were miserable comforters. 

Job’s Own Words.—In all his sorrow he believed in God. He 
tried to keep from making bitter complaints, because he knew 
God had seen best to send him pain and loss. When you are 
very sick, and your head throbs and aches, do you ever try to 
bear it, and not groan aloud, because it troubles your mother 
to see you suffer? Job was not afraid of God. He knew no 
other could help him, and he longed to find him. He wanted 
to speak to him, and hear God’s answer, and understand the 
words he would say to his poor, sorrowing child. Can we 
speak to our Father in heaven whenever we please and 
wherever we are? For whose sake will the Father hear and 
answer us? Every little child now can know and understand 
more than Job could about Jesus, and how to pray in his 
name, and how to be forgiven. The time when Job lived 
was long, long before Jesus was born in Bethlehem, before 
some of the prophets bad told of his coming,—how he would 
suffer and die, and be a Saviour to all who believe in him. 
But even then Job felt the need of a Saviour. When his 
friends told him that God was angry with him, he wished 
that he could plead his cause before God; or that there could 
be a daysman,—one to go between his soul and God, some 
one to ask mercy and forgiveness for him ! 

My Redeemer.—God must have given his Holy Spirit to 
Job, and helped him to understand that, though his body 
would die, and rest in the dust of the grave, yet his soul 
should live. He said some words which have always been 
precious and full of comfort. He no longer doubted what 
would be the end of all his pain. He knew he should die, 
but he was sure that death would not end all. He had asked, 
“If a man die, shall he live again?” He answered the 
question without any doubt or fear. “I know,” he said, 
“that my Redeemer liveth.” He was not afraid, though he 
knew his body would be destroyed and return to dust; for 
he said, “I shall see God.” 

He Knows.—Job felt that he was in darkness; he could 
not see God ; he could not hear his voice. When he prayed, 
there seemed no answer, no sound or word, yet he was sure 
that God knew and watched, and heard him, all the time. 
He could not see God, but he was sure that God could see 
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him ; for he said, “He knoweth the way that I take.” God» 
knew every tear, every groan, of his tired, suffering servant, 
every thought in his pain, every word he answered the three 
friends whose words were unfriendly. 

Thou Shalt Know Hereofter—Who spoke the words of our 
golden text? To whom were they spoken? It was Jesus 
himself the very last night of his life. Do you remember 
how he was with his disciples in the upper room, and ate the 
last supper with them? What did he do that night which 
a servant usually does for guests? One disciple said, “ Lord, 
thou shalt never wash my feet;” and it was to him then 
that Jesus said the words of our golden text. Do you know 
who it was? Once when Jesus told of a time coming when 
he himself should suffer many things, and be killed and raised 
again the third day, Peter could not bear to hear that, and 
said, “* This shall not be unto thee.” Jesus rebuked him so 
that he never forgot or dared doubt the word of Jesus again. 
Truly he could not know then, but he afterwards knew all 
that Jesus meant. There are many things we cannot under- 
stand. We see good people so often poor and afflicted ; some 
of the best lives are often full of disappointment; the young 
are sometimes made orphans, and the old who have always 
seemed faithful in service to God, are in old. age helpless and 
dependent. We cannot know why lives which are to many 
so precious and so useful are taken away and others left who 
are only a trial and vexation to somebody. We can only 
remember what Jesus said to Peter, and, feeling sure that our 
Father in heaven knows best, say “‘ Thy will be done.” 

Tried as Gold.—Job knew that he was being tried. His 
Gufferings of body and soul raged like furnace flames, but Job 
knew he was being tested as the goldsmith tries the gold in 
the fire. To make gold pure, it must be melted; for gold is 
never found without some other metal mixed with it. The 
workman makes,the furnace fire very hot, and has the ore in 
a vessel called a crucible, where it is melted. He must 
watch it closely. How does he know when he can pour 
it out into the mold ready to make it into whatever shape 
he chooses? When the ‘dross is removed by the purifying 
process, the precious metal becomes bright like a mirror, so 
that the workman can see his own face pictured in the melted 
gold. So Jesus watches his children; he was “perfect through 
suffering,” and he looks to see if his likeness is shown in 
their lives. What does he see in your heart and life? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H, B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8. 


“Benoip, I co FoRWARD, BUT HE IS NOT THERE.” — 
Literally, “I go eastward.” This alludes to the custom, 
which still continues in those countries, of commencing the 
cardinal points from the east. In marking these points, an 
Oriental always stands facing the east, the sun-rising,—a 
rational and appropriate method. “ Backward” therefore 
means the west, and “left” and “right” the north and south 
re-pectively. The same idea still remains in the church 
architecture and arrangements of both the Eastern and 
Western churches. 

“I sHaLt Come Fortra as Gotp.”—With the process of 
purifying gold from the extraneous matter with which it is 
found commingled, Job was sure to be acquainted. Midian was 
perhaps the oldest gold-producing country in those regions, 
and traces both of the metal and of its former working have 
been found throughout North Arabia by Burton and others, 
Moreover, gold, being found near or on the surface in ancient 
or later times in nearly every region of the globe, and being 
easily extracted from its matrix, unlike the inferior metals, 
has always been the earliest metal which man has worked 
and used. The latter part of the book shows also that mining 
operations were well known to the writer. Recent explora- 
tions in the Sinaitic peninsula, by Palmer, Holland, and others, 
have shown that long before the time of the exodus the Egyp- 
tians wrought and smelted copper there, until they had con- 
sumed all the timber which once covered that district. The 
presence of large Egyptian garrisons, for the purpose of 
guarding these mines, which lay on the direct route from 
Egypt to Oanaan, a fact proved by contemporary inscriptions, 
would of itself be sufficient to explain the reason for Moses’ 
having led the Israelites southwards instead of northwards 
after crossing the Red Sea. Though Job lived in Arabia, 
there are abundant hints in the book of acquaintance with 
Egypt, and also with settled life in cities, as when he speaks 
of the time “when I went forth to the gate unto the city” 
(Job 29: 7, Rev. Ver:). These allusions are explained when 
we find that the land of Uz, though Arabian, is mentioned by 
Jeremiah (Jer. 25 : 20) in connection, not only with Teman 
and Buz, but with Egypt and Philistia and the kings of 
Arabia. This would place it, probably, to the southeast of 
Edom, in the northwest region of Arabia Deserta, and on the 
route between Midian and Job, though himself a 
nomad, would occasionally visit the cities of those settled coun- 
tries, and be received as the shaykhs of the Anazeh and other 
great Bedawee tribes are at this day at Damascus or Kerak, 
with great deference and respect. This position of Uz would 


explain the Sabeans’ falling upon Job’s oxen from the south, 
and the Chaldeane’ attacking his flocks from the east. 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“I Wovutp Orper my Cavse BEFORE Him.”—It may 
lend vividness to the picture Job here figures to himself, to 
give some description of the kind of “court” which was 
present to his mind. If we think of it under all the dignity 
and circumstance of a Western tribunal, so well calculated 
to overawe, we shall miss much of its simple beauty. From 
of old the sheikh, in council with the tribal elders, has dis- 
pensed justice among the Arabs. The integrity of these 
courts and the righteousness of their judgments are widely 
and justly celebrated. There are a few points of distinction, 
marking them off from the tribunals of more settled society 
as known as these lands, namely: The judge’s hands are never 
soiled, and his eyes are never blinded, by the acceptance of 
bribes; there is free access for the poorest and the humblest, 
“even unto his seat ;” the litigant pleads his own cause, set- 
ting it in order, and arguing it out with the judge himeelf. 
The righteous may dispute with him fearlessly ; in the open 
life of the desert all is known about a man, from his birth 
onwards; material for judgment in equity is plentiful. Cases 
are almost invariably decided at a single sitting. From the 
judge’s decision there is no appeal. It should be said, how- 
ever, that, to men of alien religion, little justice and less mercy 
may be shown. Only men of the nobler sort acknowledge 
that any law is binding upon them outside the sacred circle 
of Islam. The infidel is an outlaw. Alongside the ordinary 


inces, there exists what is simply a survival of this ancient 
system. Besides the statute law, there is what is called the 
old Mohammedan law, and in certain cases one is free to 
choose under which his cause shall be tried. The same 
judge presides in both courts; but the latter is held in his 
own private house, while for the former he sits at stated 
times in the official court-house. Going, on one occasion, to 
visit a local judge, I found him seated in a large room, with 
men learned in the Jaw, and the elders of the city around 
him, One came forward to his seat, kissed the feet of the 
judge, retired a few paces, and, going down upon his knees, 
opened up the question he had come to submit for decision. 
He had “ filled his mouth with arguments,” and he disputed 
energetically. Sometimes it seemed to be a competition of 
lung power, those who sat by joining in as occasion offered. 
At last a word from the judge ended the case ; and thie liti- 
gant, retiring backwards, lifted his shoes, and, with deep 
obeisance, departed. 
Safed Syria. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ The whole world was lost.” 

“ Oh, where shall rest be found?” 
“Come, my soul, thy suit prepare.” 

“ Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear.” 
“Early, my God, without delay.” 

“ While thee I seek, protecting Power.” 
“ Through the valley of the shadow.” 

“ Light after darkness.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS RB. WELLS, 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. THe Discussion.—What gave rise to this discussion 
between Job and his three friends? What is the chief con- 
tention.of the friends? (Job 8: 3-6.) The main reply of 
Job? (Job 10: 2-7.) What threefold division is to be noted 
in the discussion? (Job 4:1; 6:1; 8:1; 9:1; 11:1; 12: 





1; 16:1; 16:1; 18:1; 19:1; 20:1; 21: lete) What 


machinery for the dispensation of statute law in these prov-’ 


is the continued argument of the three friends? (Job 15:14; 
22: 2-5; 25:4, ete.) What way of escape do they point out 
to Job? (Job 22 : 21-27, etc.) What are the dangers of this 
mode of trying to find out the truth by arguing? What 
good may be obtained from a properly conducted discussion? 
When is a discussion properly conducted? What are some 
kinds of discussions which the church should seek to abolish? 
What are some discussions that should be promoted by the 
church ? 

2. Jon's Growrn.—What is Job’s state at the opening of 
the argument? (Job 3 : 3-26.) When he rouses from this 
despair, he is confused and angry; why? (Job 10: 3-15; 12: 
2-6; 16: 11-17, etc.) What common course of worldly affairs 
is likely in the same way to confuse the Christian? What 
are some of the charges we unconsciously lay against God 
when we are in this state of mind? How does Job revolt 
against the God he had thus pictured to himself? (Job 9: 2, 
17, 22, 34, etc.) How does this strong feeling of Job’s prove 
his patience, rather than disprove it? What hints of the 
right solution of the great problems raised by his afflictions 
does Job receive? (Job 9: 33; 13:15; 16:19; 19: 25-27, 
etc.) Why is the next life needed to explain this life? How 
does it explain all sorrows and failures? 

3. Aw Unseen Gop (vs. 1-3).—“Job answered ”—what? 
What are some of the causes that naturally embittered Job’s 
complaint? (Job 19: 2, 3, 9-20.) What are some of the sor- 
rows of life that produce most irrepressible mourning? What 
are some ineffective methods for checking grief? What are 
the advantages of a free expression of sorrow? the disadvan- 
tages? What is the only sure alleviation of grief? Why 
does the sorrowing soul grope after a God, even unconsciously? 
What about affliction seems to push God away? Whatin 
sorrows seems to draw him near? Why does Job seek his 
“ seat,” or throne of judgment, rather than his arms of love 
and comfort? (vs. 4-6.) 

4. A Jusr Gop (vs. 4-7).—What does the world now khow 
about the necessity of pleading our cause before God? (Heb, 
7:25.) What is the only argument needed when we appeal 
to God? (1 John 1:7.) How may we get the comfort 
that comes from knowing that God is on our side? What 
use may we make of this knowledge in carrying on our 
life work? How is God’s power an additional assurance of 
our safety in appealing to him? With the idea of God held 
by heathen religions, how is God’s power an argument against 
this appeal to his justice? In what sense does God “ give 
heed” to man’s appeal and arguments? How does the first 
half of verse 7 indicate Job’s confidence in the result of such 
an appeal? From what “judge” does such an appeal free 
men? To what false judges and judgments are men who do 
not regard God as their judge likely to conform their lives? _ 

5. A Wise Gop (vs. 8-10).—But what difficulty confronts 
Job in his desire to appeal to God? In what ways does God 
really manifest himself everywhere? At what stage of faith 
does God’s omnipresence appear terrifying? But how does 
a strong believer regard that fact? How does a Christian 
utilize God’s omnipresence to help him in practical life? 
How is our conviction of God’s loving presence with us far 
clearer than Job’s could have been? What assurance has 
Job, even though he cannot find God? (v.10.) To what 
classes of men is God’s otaniscience as terrifying as his omni- 
presence? How only can we make that truth a comfort and 
a help tous? What reason, then, did Job finally find for all 
his sufferings? What are some of the ways in which the 
trial of a Christian is like the refining of gold? What are 
some points in which the analogy fails? For what additional 
reasons, other than the purifying of the sufferer, may sorrows 
be sent to good men? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, What evils were sent upon Job? 2. Who sent them? 
3. Why? 4 What cause for Job’s sorrows was assigned by 
his friends? 5. Why did Job refuse to believe that all his 
sorrows were sent as a punishment? 6. What faith did Job 
have in the future? (golden text.) 7. Why was Job sure 
that, though he could not understand the reason for his suf- 
ferings, there must be a good reason, which he would know 
some time ? 


Boston, Mass. 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here we are shown how a child of God ought to bear him- 
self under afflictions, and how he can bear himself. It is not 
that he does not feel as keenly as others the weight of his 
burden, and the trial of staggering on under it; but it is that 
he knows that it is all in the line of God’s ordering, and that 
it has all been ordered in wisdom and in love. 

The finer and purer the nature, the greater its possibilities 
of suffering; and those who are complaining least of their 
pain and trouble, in time of sorrow, are likely to be those 
who endure most suffering. 

Nothing is harder for the child of God than to find him- 
self in any sense away from God. Even when God seems to 
be permitting him to suffer most sorely, his heart's longing 
is for the presence of God, and his heart’s cry is for renewed 








nearness to God. His deepest regret is that just now he can- 
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not seem to find God, although he knows God is very near 
to him, 

And the comfort of the child of God is that, however dis- 
tant God may seem to be, God is watching him tenderly, and 
is sure to bring to pass just that which is best for God’s child. 


ADDED POINTS. 

God loves to have his children tell him how they feel, and 
what they long for. 

It is natural to cry out when we are in pain, and we may 
be sure that God will not blame us for evidencing the weak- 
ness of the flesh, while we have readiness of spirit to bear all 
that he puts upon us. 

If we love God, we shall want to be rear him in sorrow as 
in joy. 

We can know that God would say to us words of love and 
of comfort, if he spoke out to us the thoughts of his heart at 
this moment. 

Our Judge is our Advocate. Our Sovereign is our Father. 
How safe we are! 

Even though we do not see God, God is very near to us all 
and always. 

If we suffer by God’s ordering, suffering is better for us 
than freedom from suffering. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_—@——_—. 


“ARBOR DAY” FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Why should not the Sunday-schoo!, as well as the 
day-school, have its “ Arbor Day” ? 

There are church and Sunday-scaool buildings by the 

thousands whose unpicturesque exteriors need an ivy 
clothing, and there are church yards and grounds that 
should be “laid out” on paper, and then, by a plan 
agreed upon, should be planted with trees and shrub- 
bery, if the church is to be an attractive place. 
_ If the children, as day-school scholars, have enough 
public spirit to enjoy sharing the ceremonies of an 
Arbor Day appointed by the Governor of their state, and 
if they gladly beautify, not only their own door-yards, 
but the public parks, the village common, and even the 
roadsides, an appeal to them, as Sunday-school children, 
to beautify the surroundings of their own home church, 
ought to meet the heartiest kind of a response. Perhaps, 
also, there will be the grounds of the rectory, or par- 
sonage, which the Sunday-school will have peculiar in- 
terest in adorning. Nor would it be difficult for a mis- 
sionary spirit to show attention of this kind to other 
people in the congregation. or to neighboring charitable 
institutions and homes. 

It is a method worth the consideration of many Sun- 
day-schools,—the setting apart of a day upon which the 
children, as a Sunday-school, may show the spirit of 
Arbor Day, whether or not the day be the same as that 
appointed by the Governor of their state for day-schools. 
Arbor Day is usually some time in April, or early in 
May, in the Northern states, and somewhat earlier in 
the Southern states. A day in October or November 
is also recommended in a few instances. The usual 
nature of the proclamation may be indicated by these 
words from Governor Pattison of Pennsylvania, who sets 
apart the 15th and 29th of April, two Saturdays, for that 
state: 

* Let the people lay aside for a season tk 7 habitual activities 
of the day, and devote sufficient time thereof to plant a forest, 
fruit, or ornamental tree along the public highways and streams, 
about the public schoolhouses and on the college grounds, in 
gardens and farms, thus promoting the plessure, profit, and 
prosperity of the people of the state, providing protection against 
floods and storms, securing health and comfo:t, increasing that 

which is beantiful and pleasing to the eye, comforting to physi- 
eal life, and elevating to the mind and heart, and, by associa- 
tiens and meetings, excite public interest and give encourage- 
ment to this most commendable work.” 


Arbor Day, like Easter and Christmas, is coming to 
have its own literature, with books on trees and plants, 
and books of songs and exercises. Thz educational 
periodicals give articles, prose and poetic selections, and 
special exercises prepared for use on that day, as, for 
example, in the issue of The School Journal for Febru- 
ary 18, and of The Journal of Education for March 18. 
fhe Century Magazine for April makes this theme 
prominent, among other things having an Arbor Day 
song, “The Heart of the Tree,” by H. C. Bunner, of 
which this is the last stanza: 


“ Whataioes he plant who plants « tree? 
He plants, in sap and leaf and wood, 

In love of home and loyalty 
And far-cast thought of civie good— 


Who in the hollow of His hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land— ; 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea , 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree.” 
If it is true that “our country is in peril from too 
much tree-cutting,” the patriotism that resists it is good 
enough to be encouraged in Sunday-schoot children as 
well as in day-school children; and if, as George Eliot 
said, “it never rains roses; when we want roses, we 
must plant more trees,” this prospective beautifying of 
home and the home church means an outlook and an 
activity that are wellnigh religious. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


> 


MINOR AMERICAN SINGERS* 


The lesser bards of the United States seem to sing all 
the more courageously in the interregnum left by the 
passing of the greater poets; and though no high strains 
fall upon the ear, there is surely no lack of a multiplicity 
of notes not wholly displeasing. What with new books 
and new editions, poetry appears frequently enough upon 
the publishers’ lists, and some of it would have won 
greater recognition in the days of Richard Henry Wilde, 
and James Gates Percival, and Maria Brooks, than it 
finds to-day. 

A collection of those poems by William Winter which 
he most cares to preserve has been prettily reissued, 
under the title Wanderers, with a wild-haired portrait 
of the poet as its frontispiece. The songs are mostly sad, 
celebrating change and death not unmusically, but with- 
out that high hope and far vision which consecrate so 
much of the best English verse. 

Mr. Eugene Field of Chicago, like Mr. Winter a jour- 
nalist, finds time, as Bryant in his poorest poem says he 
did, to “ ply the rapid pen” amid “ the clash of presses ;” 
he equals Mr. Winter in lyrical skill, and surpasses him 
in cheeriness and true insight into the meaning of life. 
Of all our minor poets under fifty years of age he is dis- 
tinctly the most promising, though it is doubtful Jf his 
promise develop into large achievement, even as a lyrist. 
“Little Boy Blue,” in this collection, is one of the 
sweetest and truest of American lyrics of home-lore, and 
has already been taken into the popular heart. 

Mr. R U. Johnson, of New York, is another editor 
who occasionally versifies; and his experiences in the 
conduct of a large magazine have evidently developed a 
power of discernment between bad and good, and a de- 
termination to print nothing mean in thought or phrase. 
All his verse lacks is some strong indication that it comes 
from the poet’s heart, and not from the amateur’s desk. 

Mr. M. F. Egan, of The Catholic World, is an alert 
critic of other men’s literary wares, and he, too, avoids 
in his volume of poems those faults of ignorance, care- 
lessness, and over-confidence which so frequently mar 
the work of the “commencing” poetaster. Further- 
more, he has an accurate ear, and a rather unusual mas- 
tery of unfamiliar yet strictly permissible rhymes. At 
the worst, American minor poetry is largely emanci- 
pated from crudity and sentimentality. 

Miss Harriet Monroe, of Chicago, won note last year 
because she was selected to write the opening ode at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. She probably would 
not claim, however, on this score, to be the chief of our 
poets. Miss Monroe’s work, as contained in her first 
collected volume, is in every way creditable; and her 
powers show that she is apparently fitted eventually to 
join the rank now represented by Edith Thomas, Louise 
Guiney, and others of similar tastes and powers. 

The Song of the Ancient People, by Edna Dean Proc- 
tor, is a somewhat heterogeneous production. It con- 
sists of a story of the half pre-historic Zufii Indians, 
embodying in easily moving rhymed paraphrase some 
of the legends of a picturesque folk; a laudatory preface 
by Mr. John Fiske; an equally commendatory commen- 
tary by Mr. F. H. Cushing, the jearned and zealous Zufii 
specialist; and eleven colored pictures by Julian Scott, 





*Wanderers: Poems. By William Winter. 18mo, cloth, pp. iv, 268. 
New York: Macmillan and Company. Price, 75 cents. 

With Trumpet and Drum. By Eugene Field. 16mo, pp. 
viii, 126. New York: Charlies Scribner s Sons. Price, $1.00. 

The Winter Hour, and Other Poems. By Robert U nderwood John- 
son. 16mo, cloth, pp. vili, 87. New York: The Century Company. 
Price, $1.00. 

Songs, Sonnets, and Other Poems. By Maurice Francis 7. 
16mo, cloth, pp. ili, 201. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.00 

Valeria, and ng he Poems. By Harriet Monroe. 16mo, cloth, pp. 
vil, 301. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The Song of the Ancient People. By Edna Dean Proctor. 8v 
cloth, Mlustrated, pp. xviii, 69. Bostom: Houghton, Mifflin, an 
Company 





His blessing on the neighborhood 





who is much inferior to Mr. Frederick Remington as an 
Indian delineator. It may be that some readers will be 
able to share Messrs. Fiske and Cushing’s high opinion 
of Miss Proctor’s performance. 

The late Anne Reeve Aldrich’s personality so per- 
vaded all her verse, and her one novel, that it is proper 
to say that she apparently was a young woman of pure 
intention, yet of a somewhat morbid and melancholy 
disposition, and a fondness for unwholesome themes. 
Her Songs about Life, Love, and Death are, however, of 
truer and sweeter tone than her previous volume of verse. 
Though, unlike Emily Dickinson, she had some knowl- 
edge of meter and rhyme, which she occasionally used 
in a striking way, it cannot be said that her legacy to 
American poetry will long be valued. 

It is not improper to add, in speaking of recent songs 
by American women, that our verse has lately shown 
few productions so strong in thought and felicitous in 
tone as Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s poem entitled 
“The Violin,” in Scribner’s Magazine for March. 





The rise of a science of comparative religion has 
brought out anew the difficulty of defining that vague 
term. Dr. S. H. Kellogg, in his Genesis and Growth of 
Religion, says it means “‘ man’s apprehension of his rela- 
tion to an invisible power or powers, able to influence 
his destiny, to which he is necessarily subject, together 
with the feelings, desires, and actions which this appre- 
hension calls forth.” This “apprehension ”—a term not 
meaning fear or foreboding—he shows to be a world-wide 
fact, and as such challenging scfence to account for it. 
He takes up the attempts which Lubbock, Spencer, and 
Max Miiller have made to account for the fact. He be- 
gins by challenging Lubbock’s assumption that the 
savage of to-day represents primitive man,—a challenge 
sustained by Wallace, Spencer, and Max Miiller. He 
find’s Spencer’s “ ghost theory” and Max Miiller’s sim- 
plification theory equally unhistoric, and points out that 
the latter, two years after the discovery of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, speaks of David’s letter to Joab as “ the 
first authentic specimen of epistolary writing.” Dr. 
Kellogg contends for a primitive monotheism based on 
revelation, and the corruption of this through human 
sinfulness on the lines indicated in the first chapter of 
Romans. He finds it characteristic of the Semitic race 
that they held faster than did others to the traditions of 
primitive revelation, in spite of the tendency to degrada- 
tion even among them, which produced abominable 
idolatries. Nowhere can he find a process of natural 
evolution ending in monotheism. (8vo, pp. 275. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan and Company. Price, 
$1.50.) 


There is no branch of theology so inadequately repre- 
sented in English and American literature as that which 
the Germans call “encyclopedia.” We have had trans- 
lations or adaptations of German works by Schleier- 
macher, Hagenbach, Ribiger, and a few native attempts 
by John McClintock, James Drummond, and Alfred 
Cave. But the list of accessible books is so short as to 
leave plenty of room for Dr. Schaff’s Theological Prope- 
deutic, of which Part I. has appeared. It covers the in- 
troductory topics and exegetical theology, and, like all 
its author’s books, it presents him as a mediator between 
German and American thought. The accumulations of 
the old world and the needs of the new are equally 
present to his mind. Of the two types of encyclopedia, 
the formal and the material, Dr. Schaff’s propsedeutic 
belongs to the former. It aims at a summarization of 
the results, as well as at a careful definition of depart- 
ments and methods of study. Here, indeed, lies its 
chief disadvantage,—in containing much that might 
better be given elsewhere, such as the religious statistics 
on pages 23-28, and the Tributes to the Bible on pages 
97-100. At the same time it is hard to conceive of its 
author being content with a formal treatment of the sub- 
ject, to the suppression of his multifarious knowledge 
and the repression of his own opinions on material 
points. (Large 8vo, pp. viii, 232. New York: Christian 
Literature Company. Price, $1.) 


Dr. McLaren is the latest commentator in The Exposi- 
tor’s Bible series, taking up Psalms 1-38 in a strictly ex- 
pository manner, and in the belief that “the deepest and 
most precious elements” in the Psalms are little con- 
nected with questions of date and authorship. As was 
to be expected, his expositions are unhackneyed and 
suggestive, notwithstanding the multitude of his prede- 
cessors. An illustration of this fact may be found in his 
comments on Psalm 23.——In one apt sentefce of the 





Songs about a a Death B Reeve Aldrich, 
12mo, cloth, pp. ‘New York : “Ghaties Seribuer’s Sous 


book just named, Dr. McLaren reminds his readers that 


























“the outside of a fact is not all of it; and 
in this mystical life of ours poetry gets 
nearer the heart of things than does prose, 
and religion nearer than either.” This 
remark might have been taken as the text 
of the most original and noteworthy of 
new commentaries, The Face of the Deep, 
a mystic and poetic, yet practically spiri- 
tual, exposition of the Book of Revelation, 
by that true poet and devout Christian, 
Christina Rossetti. The prose of the com- 
ment is interspersed and illuminated by 
original verse, some of which—notably a | 
sonnet oh divine love —is worthy of the 
author’s best previous productions, It is 
a pity that the mechanical form’ of the 
volume is so little in keeping with its con- 
tents. (Expositor’s Bible, Psalms 1-88. 
12mo, cloth, pp. viii, 385. New York: 
A. ©. Armstrong & Son. Price, $1.50.— 
The Face of the Deep. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
552. New York: E. and J. B, Young 
& Co, Price, $3.) 


The ambitiousness of plan and title and 
the attractiveness of mechanical execution 
which one finds in Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s American Illustrators are not ac- 
companied by a corresponding degree of 
artistic excellence in the larger and 
smaller plates presented in the handsome 
portfolio. The pictures are neither better 
nor worse than any similar number se- 
lected at random from the illustrated 
magazines or from the exhibits of the 
water-color societies. (Folio, five parts 
in portfolio, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $15.) 


That poetry and practicality can exist 
in the same household is proved by the 
publication of Letters to a Young House- 
keeper, by Marie Hansen Taylor, widow of 
the late author of The Masque of the 
Gods.. These letters, originally printed in 
the New York Tribune, deal with the 
sulinary department of the young house- 
keeper's domain. (16mo, cloth, pp. ix, 
219. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $1.25.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday Sthool Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 





THE WORLD'S FAIR. 





During the coming summer, 


I have drawn up a plan of cam 


Mills, Dr. Wharton, 


¢ 4 


efforts will be made in Chicago to 


counteract vice and wickedness of every sort by the influences of the gospel. 


ign which provides for evangelistic ser- 


vices in churches, halls, and tents, in different parts of the city. All the forces 
of the Bible Institute will be brought into action. Many of the best workers 
in the world have promised to lend their assistance, including Dr. John Hall, 
Dr. Talmage, Dr. A. J. Gordon, Dr. Pierson, Professor Morehead, Rey. B. Fay 
Major Whittle, Mr. Sankey, Mr. Stebbins, Mr. J.H. Burke, 
Professor Towner; and (from across the sea) Dr. Monro Gibson (London) ; 
Rev. John McNeill, Dr. Riddell, Dr. John Robinson (of Glasgow) ; Rev, Th. 
Monod (Paris); Rev. Mr. Stéker (Berlin); Rev. Hubert Brooke (England) ; 
Rey. Charles Inwood (Ireland), and others. : 

The expenses will be heavy. May I not ask Christian friends for funds to 
carry out the work? Kindly address communications to East Northfield, Mass. 


Yours in the work, 





NEW BOOKS. 


*,* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THE PILLAR IN THE NIGHT. J. R. Mac 
duff, D.D,, author of “ Mind and Words of Jesus,” 
“Morning and Night Watches,” etc., 12mo. §1.25. 

“ A companion to the author’s ‘ Bow in the Cloud.’ 
Like the other, though purposely in a more extend 
shape, its pages are addressed to those in affliction,” 

IN THE PINE WOODS. By Rev. T. L. Baily. 
304pp. 12mo. 4 illustrations. $1.25, 


A thrilling story of Christian work on the frontier. 


ME. GROSV ENOR’S DAUGHTER. By Julia 
MacNair Wright, author of “ Adam’s Daughters,” 
387 pp. 12mo. Sillustrations. §1.50, 

An admirable story, showing what can be done for 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of working girls. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS; or, Astronomy for 
Beginners. By Agnes Giberne. Revised, rewritten, 
enlarged, and brought up to the present time. The 
2th edition ; practically a new book. 34 pp. i12mo. 
16 illustrations. $1.25. 


THE CHEQUE BOOK of the Bank of 
Faith; Precious Promises arranged for dally use. 
With brief comments by Spurgeon. 12mo, $1.50. 


AmericanTract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
And 48 and 50 West 234 8t., NEW YORK. 


Boston, 44 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 211,213 Wabash Ay. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm 8t, San Francisco,735 Market St. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY 
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$ WEBSTER’S 

$ INTERNATIONAL 

appa fi Fone DICTIONARY 
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ducator. 








Dictionary. It an- j 
swers all questions 

conce the his- 
tory, spel: 


ro- 
aubsition,”’ & 


meaning of words. 
A ibrary in Itself. Italso gives 
the often des information concerning 
facts concernii the 
cities, and natu fea- 
globe; particulars concerning 
ign quotations. words, and ‘ 

proverbs; etc., étc., etc. 
% This Work ia Invaluable inthe 


household, and to teacher, scholar, pro- 
fessional self-educator. 


as 


> Sold by All Booksellers. 
G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Publishers 


‘ Springfield, Mass. 
‘ ot th photo- 
: a he re ts of ancient 
$ fii 
q 


ns. 
; (a"Send forfree prospectus. ‘ 








EDUCATIONAL. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 

Pa. iWmilee from Phtindelphia EN nae gh | 
omen. The program, stating the ua! 
undergraduate Bases of etudy for fie emic 
year, will be sent on application. 





Female Seminary, send for illustrated W ¢ 
Leavittscholarsbip number of" Journal of Education” 
to Mrs. Anna ‘Davison, 247 Warren8St., Roxbury, Mass, 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Boarding, day and coll preparatory for girls, 
36th year Sonat mber For circular, eidbees 
Mrs, Tuxopora B. Ricwarps, Principal, 

Miss SaRa Lovisu TRacY,A.M., Associate Principal, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 


LATIN |ce&| CREEK 


Spoken, written, read fluently in a year, like moderr 
langu , by pupils, classes, circles. Taught person- 
ally or fy mail. Summer school at Asbury Par Nd. 
For circular address, with stamp, “Societas Rug- 
biana,” RUGBY ACADEMY, 1416 Locust 8t,, Phila. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, writes: “I 
never saw worse stammerers than some of those you 
brought to me, and the cure was rapid and truly won- 
derful.” Refer also to John D, Wattles, pul 

The Sunday School Times. 


Bend for 54 hiet to Edwin 8. John- 
ston, Principal, 1043 Spring Garden St., Phile., Pa, 
Bewrox STAMMERING INSTITUTE 


INING-SCHOOL, Always open. 
and poor welcome, 41 Tremont Street, Boston. Mass, 
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excursions from New 


eta erat 





ton, and Phila. 

orid’s Fair. Select 
cketing facilities; choicest ocean 
. Send for “ Tourist Gazette.” H. GAZE & 
SONS, 113 Broadway, New York. (Established 1844.) . 


DO YOU WANT A REVIVAL? 


The standard authority, by men experienced in revi- 
vals, isthe Soul-Winning Series. pages. 








Winning Souls, A. B. Larle, D. Deecccecgersee $1.50 
Handbook of Revivals, H.C. Fish, D.D.... 1.50 » 
Bringti im Sheaves, A. B. Karle, D.D...... 1.26 
Pen it’s Life,Work,and Bible Readings, 1.' 
How to Promote Revivals, PORK. 00000000 1.7 
Bevival SermoOms, ANdrews...cccccceererveeeeee 108 


.“. The 6 vols., regular price, $8.50, Workers’ edition, , 
cloth, $6.00. Our page catalogue free. ‘ 


JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


JUNICR SONCS 


Containing 208 selections of hymns adapted 
to Sunday-school or Junior Society meetings. 
Until April 80, any supt. or prest, naming 
school or society represented, and penn 
10c. for postage, will receive a sample copy 
this admirable collection. To others the, 
price is 35c, per copy. 
1024 Arch 


JOHN J. HOOD, eiiitetiptnn te, 
FLORAL PRAISE, No. Il. 
OUR FLORAL JUBILEE. 


FOR CHILDREN’S PAY. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 5 cents 
each, by mail; $4 per 100 by express, not prepaid, 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
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KEEP COPIES OF YOUR LETTERS. 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 


Are sold by all leading stationers, 
Prices, $1 and $1.30. No press required. 





THE PEACE ¢ ¢ 





tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea | 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. | 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an | 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged | 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 


THE CITY WITHOUT A 
CHURCH. 








A new Address by HENRY DRUM- | 
1st edition sixty thousand. | 


MOND. 
Price, 35 cents. Just published. 


“ Allow me to thank you for that su ive mono- 
ph on ‘ A City without a Church.’ I wish it could 
in the bandsof every r.”’—Rev, J. Sanders Reed. 





For sale by ali booksellers. Sent by matt 
’ by on receipt 


JAMES POTT & CO., 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
BuIBRARYDT 
S BUILTIN. 
‘ . Send 6 cents for specimen. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO,, 122 Nassau8t., N.Y, 








Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., M. Y. 





Mis, Crafts's Pr 





wanp 


Teacher's Quarterly, 
> naw SORE Cirx. 


¢ ¢ OF THE CHURCH 


By the Rev.W. R. Huntineron, D.D., 
Rector of Grace Church, New 
York, 12mo, $1.25. 


“Certainly one of the most significant, and, 
we think, most infinential books of the year. 
It is written in an admirable spirit, with a full 
appreciation and recognition of other churches 
besides those of the order to which the author 


belongs, and a d ition to look at the great 
q m of co their point of 
view as well as his own.” 


%,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, hy 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
guageand litera- 


GERMANIA === 


professors and the pressas 
“the best effort yet made to assist the student of Ger- 
man, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its Beoern- 
NERS’ CoRNER furnishes, every year, a complete and 
interesting course in German Grammar. §2 « year. 
Singlecopies,20cts. P.O. Box 161, Manchester, N. H. 


Manual of Bible History 


im Connection with the General History of the 

World. By the Rev. W. G. Biaikie, D.D. New 

edition. Revised and enlarged. 12mo,cloth, $1.50. 

grea; ite whole x at Bible bistors 's enn. 
course 

lysed’ delineated, yw At -- 


intelligence judginent, and literary skill’ he Con 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, 33 E. (7th St., WN. Y. 














A monthly mage- 
of the German lap- 








zine for the study | ~ 





Couumaus ano THE Worto’s Fair. 


Beautifully bound volume, containing near! 
900 pages, over 600 pictures. Authorized edi- 
tion. “Remit $1.00 for sample. One agent sold 
214 copies in lidays. Liberal terms, 30 days’ 
credit. Act quick. Address, 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


aocxrs, wowre> Picturesque Chicago 
ax GU)|DE7 == WORLD'S FAIR 
co en fare rs 
Beas corathaisrndet see ae 
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ANTED,--Good agents for our new book 


6é 

PHILLIPS BROOKS, 
The Man, The Preacher and The Author." Beautiful 
memorial volume of America's foremost preacher, so 
universally loved and mourned’, introduction by 
Joseph Cook; immense demand assured; exclusive 


tareteery Cai TIGR ai Gon and 


CURIOSITIES “4. BIBLE 
10,000 Persons, Places, and Things, with Key. Also 
Bible Studies, Readings, Prayer-Meeting Outlines, 
Concert Exercises, Chalk-Talks, Ref- 
erence Tables, Maps,etc. 606 pages. $2.00. Post free, 
on receipt of price AGENTS find quick sales and 
big pay. BE. B. TREAT, Pablisher, New York. 


. 











ov ooAGENTS, WANTED ON SALARY. 
Ink Erasivg ay lm gt err $0 + 


BSL E LargA Bs 


Gis = Day. Wrise quick, 








81 Randolph St.,Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York 


Six Delightful Carols for sonny 
Schools, by Geo. Edgar Oliver. 
melodious and taking and sweet. Send 
stamp for Free sample coples to 
Leonard ‘Pub. Co., A.zany, N. ¥- 
free. Guo. F. Roscuz & 


fig: the best: “The New Song” for 
PARES IC Co., $40 W. Madison St., Chicago, HL 


6.5, & Y.P.S., Gabriel's Triump’ 











Anthems"’ for church choirs. Spect- 















CHOIR LEADERS. 


Bend 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musican 
VisiToRr. containing anthems. 
THE JOuN UBCH CO., Cincinnati, 0, 

















He who would own a Columbia 
| pays the price of it— the same 
price for everybody—Keep both 
¢yes on the man who has a 
it’s you’’ price—you 
| don’t know what you're getting 
—the world knows Columbias. 

All About Columbias,—free at 
Columbia agencies, or sent by 
}mail for two two-cent stamps. 
}Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 
| York, Chicago, Hartford. 
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| In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
_ cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
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THE SUNDAY 


SCHOOL TIMES: 


[Vol. XXXV., No. 13; 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is Ever new subacri weekly 
at ome following rates, for ae ° 
These rates include pos 


One COPY, one year, $1.50 

One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. b0 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol Stu- 

font, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, payment 


vance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as wpaay copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates 

any syne o co ses a (mare than one) mailed 
00 eac 








to individual ad dresses, 
For five or more copies Min a package to one address, 
~b y each. A package thus sent is edtvenned to 
son only, and no names can be written or 
Brinted ‘on the “Veparate pers. 
be ordered sent ly 


pa 
rs for a club ma 
to indivihaet addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
@ to one address, at fifty cents . when so 


papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 

althoug! in cases where a portion of the tonehomera 

— it their mail matter from one post-office, and 

b the same school theirs m another, 

ope pers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

age clubs, at the a Pee rate, to the extent that 

clubs may be divided into packages of tive or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free paid additional, will be 
aliowed for every ten te rd oy ~ 4 in aclubof either 

racter, The free cop jes for e clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but ' wil tbe uded im the 


Addluons may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
+ one the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 

“ip renee lonate share of the yearly club rate. 

8c) that are open during only a portion of rr 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separator. at the rate of $1.50 or 
& reer may have the address changed ot any im 

thout charge. Members of 
have this privilege, but any suc 
nged from the package to an | 
by paying any cents, the difference in the price of the 
© Classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
eS gents He Cases monine. n ’ 
rs asking to have the direction of a 
changed should be careful to name, not onl the post: 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses sbould include 
th county and state. 
faclub subscription is renewed 
ones than the one who sent the 
person will oblige the ub Haber iby stating fon, 
the clu hie he subscribes for lace of the one 
“y- last year by = 
@ paper will not — toany ‘> ‘ond 
the time paid for, unless b y spec special req Pie 
rs for a clubewill invaria’ iptto be disoobtinged os e 
xpiration of the eunects on, Renewals should 
erefore be made 


ackage clubs do not 
ve his 


me 
ividual ad ween, 


some other 
revious subscriptio: 


Enough copies of = ‘one issue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to 
, Upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include : 

@ copy, one year, 
‘0 of more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies, th 

Rea ef rs must be ordered at one time, and they will be 

either Ae the a Ma — Siehued 

e Ww ever may 

the st Pe heecteere, 

‘or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
2 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half- cyeeriy os subscriptions at the above rates, the 
)~ AY malied direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


apes to en- 
ne it, will be 


8 shillings. 








One Dollar. 
Bend for our New I)ustrated 


E. BONNER & CO. Maple Grove Greenhouses, XENIA,Q. 











Just a little Gumption, 
in the matter of washing, will lead 
you to use Pearline. 

you, and see the work of your friends 


Look about 


who use it. Isn’t the 
work easier? Isn't it 
better done? Can’t you 
see that it must be 
easier and better 
without all that rub- 
bing that tires out 
women and wears out 
clothes? Gumption 





is the seeing why 





least work and the most saving, unless you use Pearline. 


Peddlers and some unscru 


Sen a= pow same as Pearline.” 
it Back yet A nell 9 = aoa 


and the knowing 
how. You can’t know 
how to wash with the 


will tell you “‘ this is as good as” 
tT ’"S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


in place of Pearli be 
06: ee JAMES PYLE. ‘New York. 











A Weak Digestion 


strange as it may seem, is caused 
from a lack of that which is 
never exactly digested—/as. The 
greatest fact in connection with 


Scott's Emulsion 


appears at this point—it is partly 
digested fat—and the most 
weakened digestion is quickly 
strengthened by it. 


The only possible help 
in Consumption is the 
arrest of waste and re- 
newal of new, healthy 
tissue. Scott's Emulsion 
has done wonders in Con- 
sumption just this way. 

















Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Alidruggista. 


A dish of the most 
DELICIOUS 


Consomme 

can be made at your 

table in one moment, 

by using a spoonful of 

“Bovril” for each per- 

son. Dissolves in- 

stantly. Use boiling 

water. No addition 

of egg or wine neces- 

sary to make a perfect soup. It has the 
true delicious flavor of Roast Beef. 


BOVRIL, Limited, London. 
51, 53, 55 Franklin Street, New York. 


bOVININE 


Is effectual in all stom- 
ach and bowel troubles. 
It contains just the 
needed elements. 

















A PRACTICAL EVERYDAY 


COOK BOOK 


FR E E containing 


tested recipes. #2 
, bound in cloth. Don't fal ito 


* WATCH-CLOCK 


the greatest novelty of the age. 
For full particalars bow to obtain both, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Pr. ©. Bex 287. New York City, N. ¥. 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 

| pure and soluble. 
i} Ithas morethan three times 
Hi the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 

DIGESTED, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


@GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By athorough knowledgeofthe natural lawswhich 
= the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
LATA, a careful Sppiiceiton < of the fine pro rties of well- 


has prov our breakfast 
tables © witha Gottoste Pilav ored rere e which jaa 
save us many heavy 





octors’ bills, 
cious use of och articles of diet tha’ 
may be gradually Gaile up ane Mcong cap nolet 
every tendency to disease. of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ee AT to — 3 wherever 
there isa weak point. We may 3 a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourgelves well fori fortified w obey Wa. 
blood and a properly nourished 
Gazette. Made simply with boiling * aner a or ro 
rt oA only eb in half-pound tins, by grocers, labeled thus: 
PPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 
ndon, England. 


{NSTANTANEQUS CHOCOLATE. 


© trouble, no boilin mg severe roeet: Putu yo 1? 
tin cans at 7ic. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN 
inventors and only manufacturers. Philadelphia. t re 








For over forty years Brown’s 
Broncu1aL TROcHES have been 
recommended by physicians, 
and are recognized the world 
over as one of the few staple 
cough remedies. 








| 
tes, emntin, ond Fetats waich stain the 
hands, injure the iron.and burn red. 
The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for ne Un or 
glass package with every purchase, 
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Box BD 
DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 
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TOUGH LEAD. 

If not familiar with them, mention The Sunda 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples worth 
double the money. 

JOS. BIKOn CRUCIBLE CO., 

ERGEY CITY, N. Je 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


oo 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF KIN- 
DERGARTEN STORIES. 


[Mary Clark Spaulding, in The Mother’s Nursery 
Guide. ] 


Friedrich Froebel, to whom we are 
chiefly indebted for the theories and prin- 
cipals of the kindergarten system, says, 
“Story-telling is a real strengthening 
spirit-bath;” and again, “ We tell too 
few stories to children, and those we tell 
are stories whose heroes are automata and 
stuffed dolls.” 

In the kindergarten the stories form an 
important part of the educative influence, 
as in this way much information in regard 
to other people, other times and places, 
can be introduced in a simple and at- 
tractive manner. ... 

If a person were to visit a kindergarten 
some beautiful spring morning, he would 
very likely find the children listening with 
great interest to a story of a flower or 
tree, or of @ little bird building its nest. 
In this way a child will make a beginning 
of the study of botany or natural history. 
It may be a very small beginning, yet 
“nature and life speak very early to man,” 
and, by having his attention called to a 
few things, the child learns early to enjoy 
and love the beautiful world God has 
given us. . 

It is a curious fact that some children 
are more interested and affected by the 
tales and woes of birds, animals, and 
plants than by stories relating to human 
beings. To illustrate this: A lady was 
once telling a little six-year-old girl a 
story of a little boy on his first visit to the 
country. He saw in the corner of the 
orchard what was to him a very interest- 
ing object, but which proved, on investi- 
gation, to be a bee-hive. The bees, in- 
dignant at being disturbed, stung the boy 
so severely that he was very ill. As the 
lady finished the story, she saw that the 
little girl was muth distressed, so she 
hastened to add, “ But in a few days the 
little boy was well again.” 

“Oh, I Was not thinking of him!” re- 
plied the child, who had recently been 
told a story regarding the nature of bees. 
“But, you know, a bee ’most always dies 
soon after stinging any one, and it seems 
too bad for so many bees to die just on 
account of one little boy.” 

Rare indeed it would be to find a child 
who has not employed some older person 
to “tell about when he was a little child.” 
And if the story proves a success, demands 
are immediately made to “tell it again. 
Not another story, but the same one, 
please.” 

Through a desire to hear the past ex- 
perience of his father or his mother, or 
some near friend, the child first shows an 
interest in history; and as his acquaint- 
ance and knowledge broadens, he wishes 
to know the history of his own nation and 
finally of all nations. A wisely chosen 
and well-told story develops in the childa 
love of reading and taste for good litera- 
ture, and is a valuable aid in the art of 
speech. 

Stories showing the continuity and 
unity of events are of great value. For 
instance, a story is told of a grain of corn, 
which is planted. The rain and sun help 
it to grow into tall stalks of corn; the 
farmer then cuts down the corn, the mil- 
ler grinds it into flour, and, lastly, the 
baker makes the flour into bread. Stories 
of this sort teach the child the inter- 
dependence of mankind, and how no one 
can exist without assistance from others, 
Again, stories are told of workmen, the 
busy blacksmith, the cheerful carpenter, 
the merry cobbler; and as the children 
imitate these vocations in their games, 
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they come into an understanding and 
sympathy with the working world around 
them. The object of kindergarten stories 
is not only to train the powers of observa- 
tion, judgment, memory, and imagination, 
but also to teach the child how to deal 
with his fellow-beings. Frobel says: 
“The good story-teller effects much ; he 
has an ennobling effect upon children,— 
so much the more ennobling that he does 
not appear to intend it.”... 

A mistake which is often made in story- 
telling is that the stories are beyond a 
child’s comprehension. We must appeal 
to a child through his own acquaintance 
with facts. A kindergartner recently re- 
lated the following experience. It was 
Thanksgiving time, and she had been tell- 
ing a story of the landing of the Pilgrims. 
The children sat with rapt attention while 
she portrayed the sufferings of the Pil- 
grims from hunger and cold; but when 
she told of their trials because no ships 
came to establish communication with 
those at home, their attention promptly 
wandered. This was beyond them. Hun- 
ger and cold they had experienced and 
could appreciate, but the other trials were 
a sealed book to them. 

Freebel gives this advice to story-tellers: 
“Turn back observantly into your own 
youth, and awaken, warm, and vivify the 
eternal youth of your mind; ”’ and as the 
result of following this advice, he writes: 
“See what joyous faces, what shining 
eyes, and what glad jubilee welcome the 
story-teller, and what a blooming circle 
of glad children presses around him.” 








Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
‘do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
HM re top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. 


Be wing to paya “— more for them. 
Pittsburg Gso. A. MACBETH Co, 





OMFORT With leather 

with Vacuum Leather 

Oil; 25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 

on swob and book—How to 

Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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your grocer for a } 
Four-Pound Package { 
of GOLD DUST | 
Washing Powder, i 
and see the dirt fly. j 


ae 
Gold ‘Dust Washing Powder | 


i is a wonder of effectiveness and economy which no 
modern housekeeper can afford to do without. Costs ) 
j much less and goes much farther than any other 

2 kind. Sold everywhere. 

} Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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Better than Whalebone. 


Coraline has stood the test of twelve 
yeats in over 20 million corsets and 
dresses. Though costing more than 
French horn, and much superior in 
quality, the corsets boned with it are 
sold at the same 
price, 

Made in 24 
styles tofitevery 
figure. We es- 
pecially recom- 
mend the fol- 
lowing styles : 

Fanita, fine 
black, $4.00; 
888, coutil and 








satteen, $1.75 ; 

444,fine satteen, 

$1.35; 333, jean and satteen, $1.10; 

Triple A, for slight figures, $1.10; 

Triple E, for stout figures, $1.25 
For sale everywhere, 


WARNER BROTHERS, 





359 BROADWAY, ! N. Y. 














OUR MAIL ORDER 
| OEPARTMENT 


HAS UNSURPASSED FAIUTE] 
FoR HANDUNG Your ORDERS 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS —~ 


NEWYORK.GOODS AT <—. j 
NEW YORK PRICES 


Give us a [ral 
a Urey | 
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GarALocve: 
Mailed free’to 





Send foritat once gupply is limited 










OUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS 




















For Treatment of General 
able ges at Nero treetane t of 4 
n ment of consum pt il 
Stay of two weeks will demonstrate consumption, ii system ocane 


Throat, Lungs 


those of Commission sh 
ustrated 


ADORESS STERLINGWORTH SANITARIV 
Oo. Nat’l Bank, J X.Y. 


REFERENCES: | Qusgn ciuy Bank, Puttalo. 3X, yee oe 


ua, New York. 


KAYSER 
PATENT 

FINGER 

TIPPED 


SILK 
CLOVES 









Are sold with a 
guarantee ticket 
that calls for 
another pair if 
the tips wear out 


If your dealer hasn't them, write to JULIUS 
KAYSER, New York, and he will see that you 
get them, 


“Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made.” 
Established 


[00K AT. THIS 


LADY’S BUTTON BOOT, It 
has both STYLE and quality and fits 
like a glove, Wesend a pair (ourown 
$100 Ck Penal; .S. on receipt of 
$1.50 in Cash, Postal-note or Money- 
order. Be sure to give your size | 
Sizes 1 to 8, in half sizes. Wits ©, 
D and E; Orera Tox or Commow 





1861. 







your money 
a retail store this shoe 

cost you 62.50, Wede- 
liver FREE. 






GALKINS & LASKEY, Marblehead, Mags. 
AVOID IMITATIONS OF THIS 6HOR! 


JACKSON FAVORITE WAIST, 


Recommended for dress, neglige or 
work, 600,000 ladies and misses wear 
it;7 cr ~d dealers sellit. Fine form, 
comfortable support, without 
eoverity of the corset. The banks of 
unbreakable corded stays of this waist 
fil fnttation thus precluding success. 
ful imitation. Corret steels front and 

. White, drab, fast black, = 
rire 


ANTED 
paid, $1.00. Fentye 8, 8. Times. 
CO., Jackson, Mich, 


The New Ulaukenhoie 
Saves Discomfort, 
Saves Darning. 


Wonld yeu like an Illustrated Beoklet free t 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy 8t., Boston, Mass. 








CORONET CORSET 














| See large advertisement of Y psILawti Duxes Sra 
| Mra Go. ¥ Ypsilanti, Mich., in next week's issue, id 


Wear the KNICKERBOCKER Fhoulder 
and Buspender combined. Sold everywhere, or 
sittaced "Ben yoostps To $1.0@ per yy? plain, or 

est measure, Address 
ICKERBOCK En BRACE CO., 0., aston, Pa 
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—— PRINTER !— 
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neighbors. Full pri tad Jn 
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catalogue of Eype, 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 























CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other cl 2,541,873.61 
Surplus over ail Liabilities, 141,428.86. 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893. 
$3,183,302.47. 
THOS. H. rg) TGOMERY, President, 
P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
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AS ICHARD yy we Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. wile Asst. Se 
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F DAWSON, See. Agency Dept. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. x Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
. Israel Morris, Jos. K, Gillingham, 
= a4 ' Pemberton 8. pepeiinnen, CHitarles 8. elen, 
‘You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten } L f é 4 Ah Alezanter Bisa) ‘Sohn S ernest F.Beale,Jt., 
your new.” If you'll use Df = 
SAPOLIO 
yy of other means for scouring. y . Wh I 
he old rats and old methods § . 
Say 0 tgedinae them seadeiieatnibeees eat _ ne ; : nvestment 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break oa MS “a 2 7, if 1+4 
Spi Sees j Securities 
Get out of old rute and into new ways by using @ cake of ° 
BAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No. 32 . Dales to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an agemaiy to contribute to its literature, such as real estate loans, 
Working, | iminatw tae municipal bonds, school 
s k 9 onds, etc. e select 
S Pl MLANERLE FRIES. these for large and small 
aying, Do you say my cut glass sparkles investors with the ut- 
BR or in any occupation in- Like a diamond without flaw? t Th “I 
Fer H range. soar bof Ivory Soap has bid its beauties most care. cy wi 
life, from childhood From its use new luster draw. yield 44% to 64%. 
} \to motherhood, Silver spoons, my souvenirs, Our pamphlet is free. 
Ran VW healthful comet. p Aud with windows, in their gleam - 
able and graceful ing to the magic influence . | ‘h 
FERRIS'GOOD SENSE 7 Binks, Eeve tp fae Go 
kets, too, have felt its spell 36 Bromfield ae O 
And left the tub like Alpine snow: Trust Co. ‘boxes 
Corset Waists. I te Laces, in their gauzy whiteness, Are You Looking for a New — 
Worn by over a million ome Still another laurel throw. or Investments ? 
mothers, misses and children, an From fine bric-a-brac poetic, In Minnesota; the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, and 
Clamp buckle at hip for 


Washington, al th w trans-continental line of 

Root onpparters. fy“ To prosaic washing dishes, the Paty Railway, from St. Paul and Min- 
Tape-fastened buttons, ~ ' It is ess in its action is to Sound, are 2 oe 
Cord-edge button holes. . peerle the largest areas of free ferti' rm- 


§ “he ing and nd a ts of precious 
Various shapes—iong, Z “a And obedient to our wishes. poe terazing tand, the greatest epoatite o growin 


short or medium. , . And the hands that labor with it ; cities and towns with business openings, For publi- 
LL FIELD & G0, és Gain in softness, day by day. catone T WHITNEY, G. P, & T. A., Bt Paul, Minn. 
Ivory Soap be ever with us, CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
Faithful servant, true alway. 
FLORENCE DUNREATH BREWER, Portland, Me. . Church, Lodge, 


Corvricur 1893, sy Tus Procrer & Gamat Co. 1 ey é Parlor, 























CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


om) Fee S.C. SMAL 
' hai || Abe : & CO. 
a | A. buy Bromfield St., 
y wi Boston, Mass. 
: NG GEO. D. SWAN, 
Successor to Baxter C, Swan, 
\ A machine to be proud of —the NT ag 
excellent Hartford — All about it for xX F U R N 1 T U R E 
a postal card, —Hartford Cycle Co. ey In great variety. Palpite, mal 
if Hartford, Conn. p Ee ote, commrsniva set cls 
Write for information to 
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meOTILADELPHIA, PL, U.8.8 
Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever =! 


offered, and are attracting world-wide notice. PULP FURNITURE. 
Wall Paper Sampless |»=z2:-) cHicKERING & SONS, 751 Tremont St, Boston, Mass, *# © BicPRet. sara 


® FREE @ ————————— <aanies gues BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
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Silk or merino. Also 
Send 8¢. for or postage, deduct it when ordering. 
eta Wii'sod Wear EQUAL TO ANY. ey ene PIANO 
pea Pape 2 7 $s: per, Rell. ; AND— N 
inch sb SBitin te atone je? Ya. : anaes ORGA i 
elaborate Catalogue of Pianos and Organs ever published. {t will show you FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
Latest designs in Wall Papers. Low- Sold for cash and easy payments. arg AND TIM.) 


iron banner stands, 75c. 
Send ve the finest and most 
ah CADY, 316 High St., Providence. R. I. us your address on & postal, and you will rece! 
the latest and best Satisfaction guaranteed SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
nyim snd now SAW E $100. before you pay. for 
est prices. Good Gold Paper from 5c. New styles just ead Gotehemhes, ” CROWN ed 
Shoe We sent our Hints on Papering wi. samples. PIANOS AND ORGANS. ¥. “Balti IMORE. AD. 


Send for f)lustrated 
price-list. 
eacaaeete ahaadaceceee = a Send illustrated catal ocue. 
— Cut this out and mailitto us, ‘You will be more than rleased at the result, ” " 
_ WALL PAP ER ORGANS from $25 up.) ifyou do itat once. (PLANS from 9175 up. . 
fae Cornish Organ and Piano Co. wastinoron, N.2.f Se yt L 
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